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SEPTEMBER MEETING, 1880. 

The stated meeting was held this day, September 9th, at 
3 o'clock p.m. ; the President, Mr. Winthkop, in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved. 

The Librarian read the list of donors to the Library. 
Among the gifts were a few leaves of the Diary of Judge 
Sewall for the spring of 1702, presented by Dr. J. S. H. Fogg 
of South Boston. This fragment covers a period not em- 
braced in the manuscripts already in the possession of the 
Society, and was referred to the committee on the Sewall 
Papers for examination. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported that President Chad- 
bourne and Mr. John C. Ropes had accepted their election as 
Resident Members. 

The Hon. Zachariah Allen of Rhode Island was elected a 
Corresponding Member. 

The President then spoke as follows : — 

Soon after we had adjourned in June last for our summer 
vacation, an interesting and valuable addition to our Library 
was received from our foreign Corresponding Member, W. 
Noel Sainsbury, Esq., of Her Majesty's Public Record Office 
in London, to which I take pleasure in calling your attention 
this afternoon. It is a very large volume, entitled " Calen- 
dar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West 
Indies, 1661—1668." The last volume of this important 
series, which Mr. Sainsbury also presented to our Library, 
ended with the year 1660. The present volume continues 
the Calendar to the close of 1668, and contains no less than 
1,911 abstracts of colonial documents for those eight years. 
Not a few of the documents relate to Massachusetts and to 
other parts of New England. Many more of them relate to 
the other co-existing colonies on the American Continent. 
Mr. Sainsbury has shown himself a most careful and diligent 
laborer in the preparation of these Calendars, and has earned 
a grateful acknowledgment from all students of early Ameri- 
can history. Edited and published by him, under the direc- 
tion of the Master of the Rolls, with the sanction of Her 
Majesty's Secretary of State for the Colonial Department, 
and printed sumptuously at the cost of the British Govern- 
ment, this Calendar cannot fail to renew our impressions of 
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the recent liberality of that Government in opening its histori- 
cal treasures to the public and putting them in a form for 
general and convenient consultation. Such calendars inform 
us not only what is to be found in those venerable British 
archives, but what is not to be found there, and thus save a 
world of pains in searching for things which have no exis- 
tence or no record. There has not yet been time for any of 
us to examine this large volume with sufficient care for 
ascertaining what new materials it may afford for Massachu- 
setts or American history ; but our friend Mr. Deane will 
doubtless soon take it in hand, and nothing will elude his 
vigilant and experienced eye. 

Meantime, there is an elaborate preface, of eighty-three 
pages, by Mr. Sainsbury himself, which calls attention to 
many interesting items, and presents a valuable historical 
summary of the contents of the volume. You will all unite, 
I am sure, in authorizing me to return something more than 
a mere formal acknowledgment of this gift, and to assure 
our obliging and accomplished Corresponding Member of our 
grateful appreciation of his work. 

Another present to our Library, more recently received, 
calls for special notice. It is a History of the United States, 
from the earliest period to the present day, in the French 
language, and in two volumes, printed by Didier & Co., pub- 
lishers to the French Acadenry. It is sent to us by the 
author, M. Frederick Nolte of Paris. It will remain on our 
table for the present, and may form an interesting subject 
of examination. Meantime, the thanks of the Society will 
be duly returned for so acceptable a gift. 

It will not be forgotten that at our last meeting I called 
attention to a subscription which had been commenced for 
a proposed American Memorial to Sir Walter Raleigh, to be 
placed in the Church of St. Margaret, Westminster, under 
the auspices, and by the invitation, of Canon Farrar, the 
distinguished rector of that old historic church. The paper 
when sent to me contained already five subscriptions of 
.£20 each by American gentlemen, headed by my friend, 
Russell Sturgis, Esq., of the house of Baring Brothers & Co. 

At my suggestion our Society added another ,£20 to the 
subscription, and I was requested to invite the co-operation 
of other American Historical Societies, and of individuals 
who might take an interest in such a Memorial. 

During this summer season, other Historical Societies, 
like our own, have been in a state of suspended animation, 
and their members have been scattered at the sea-coast or in 
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the mountains. There has thus been no opportunity of 
appealing to many of them. 

I am happy to say, however, that the Pennsylvania Society 
and the American Antiquarian Society have added .£20 each ; 
the Virginia Society and the North Carolina Society have 
also united with us. In all, there have been about £210 
subscribed. We require as much more, at the least, for the 
completion of the work. It would be safer to fix the sum 
required at £500. 

I have some promises outstanding, from other Societies, 
which I trust will be fulfilled, and we can afford to wait 
another month before pronouncing on the success or failure 
of the plan. I shall be glad of the assistance of any who may 
take an interest in its success. 

We have lost since our last adjournment one of our most 
distinguished American Honorary Members. The Rev. Bar- 
nas Sears, D.D., died at Saratoga Springs, New York, on the 
6th of July last. He was originally elected a Corresponding 
Member of this Society in 1869, and was afterward trans- 
ferred to our Honorary roll. He was born in Sandisfield, 
Berkshire County, Massachusetts, on the 19th of November, 
1802, and was thus in the 78th year of his age. But until a 
very recent period, he had exhibited none of the infirmities 
of advancing years, and as lately as our October meeting in 
1878, less than two years ago, he was with us here in full 
enjoyment of health and vigor, and gave us a brief but most 
interesting account of his acquaintance with Humboldt and 
the great Hebraist, Gesenius, and the eminent Professors 
Bock and Hermann, while pursuing his studies in Berlin and 
at the Universities of Halle and Leipsic in 1834 and 1835. 
He had previously, in 1825, been graduated at Brown Uni- 
versity, and had then pursued his theological studies at the 
Newton Baptist Seminary in our own State. 

Dr. Sears commenced his career, as a clergyman, as pastoi 
of the First Baptist Church at Hartford, Connecticut, but 
after two years became a professor in the institution now 
known as Madison University, at Hamilton, New York. He 
left that position for the pursuit of his studies in Germany, 
and on his return became a professor, and not long afterward, 
the president, of the Newton Theological Seminary. In 1848 
he succeeded the late Horace Mann as Secretary of the Board 
of Education of Massachusetts, an office which he filled with 
signal ability for six or seven years. In 1855 he was called 
to succeed the eminent Dr. Francis Wayland as president of 
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Brown University, and continued to hold that office until 
1867. That was the year in which George Peabody estab- 
lished his great Trust for Southern Education, and when the 
Trustees were so fortunate as to secure the services of Dr. 
Sears, as their General Agent. As Chairman of the Board, I 
have been in the most intimate communication and corre- 
spondence with him during the more than twelve years last 
past, and have been a witness to his indefatigable and most 
successful labors in that field. I reserve any detailed refer- 
ence to those labors for the annual meeting of the Trustees 
in February next. It is enough for me here to express my 
deep sense of the fidelity and value of his services, in the 
cause to which he had thus devoted the remainder of his life. 
He removed his residence at once to Staunton, Virginia, 
where he could be in more immediate communication with 
the people whose schools he was henceforth to superintend, 
and where he won the confidence, respect, and affection of 
all with whom he was brought into connection or counsel. 
His death has called out the warmest expressions of regret 
and sorrow in all parts of the South. 

Dr. Sears had published not a few interesting and valuable 
volumes. A German Grammar of Nohden's was his earliest 
publication. It was followed, in 1844, by a treatise, giving 
an account of the mode of teaching Latin in the Prussian 
schools. Soon afterward came a collection of Martin Luth- 
er's Essays in German, with notes of his own. An admirable 
Life of Luther by him, which has been translated into many 
foreign languages, was published in 1850. He was after- 
ward associated with the late President Felton in publishing 
a volume of Essays on Ancient Literature and Art, in de- 
fence of the Classics. His improved edition of Roget's 
Thesaurus in 1854 is, perhaps, more familiar to us all than 
any of his other works. His very last effort was in prepar- 
ing a Semi-Centennial Address for the American Institute, of 
Instruction at their late meeting at Saratoga Springs. He 
was taken ill a few weeks before the meeting was to be held, 
and was recommended to try the effect of the Springs for 
his relief. But he reached there only to die. The address, 
however, containing his views of " Educational Progress in 
the United States during the Last Fifty Years," had been 
completed before he left home, and was read to the assembled 
Institute, on the day after his death, by our excellent Vice- 
President, Dr. George E. Ellis. Dr. Ellis, at my request, 
had most kindly been a constant visitor to Dr. Sears, during 
his stay at Saratoga, and rendered services of the greatest 
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value to him and his family. He learned to appreciate, as 
I had long done, the noble character and rich accomplish- 
ments of Dr. Sears, and to sympathize with me in his loss. 

The remains of Dr. Sears were brought to Brookline, and 
after interesting services at the Baptist church, were buried 
in the family tomb of his wife on the 9th of July. 

We have all observed the accounts of the sad disaster 
which has recently befallen a very eminent German historian, 
Theodor Mommsen, whose whole library and precious manu- 
scripts were destroyed by fire. The sympathies of the literary 
world have been strongly excited in his behalf, and pro- 
posals of many kinds have been made in Europe for his relief. 
He is understood to have declined any pecuniary contribu- 
tion, and it is added that the insurance on his library will 
replace it, so far as it is possible to replace it. I have 
thought that we might well show our sense of his affliction, 
by placing his name on our Honorary roll, and by accompany- 
ing the diploma with any volumes of our publications which 
might possibly have an interest for him. 

The nomination of Prof. Theodor Mommsen of Berlin, as 
an Honorary Member, was reported from the Council. 

Mr. Deane communicated copies of a number of additional 
letters of Dr. Belknap to Ebenezer Hazard, sent to him by 
Mr. Willis P. Hazard, grandson of Dr. Belknap's correspond- 
ent, since the publication by the Society of the Belknap and 
Hazard letters. These he thought might be deposited in the 
Society's archives, and be included at some future day in a 
new edition of these letters, should it be called for. 

Mr. Deane read some extracts from a letter of Washing- 
ton to Richard Henry Lee, dated " Camp at Cambridge, Aug. 
29, 1775," which extracts were not included in the same 
letter as published by Mr. Sparks in the third volume of 
Washington's Writings, at page 68. The extracts were 
copied from the original letter in the possession of a descend- 
ant of Mr. Lee, and sent, several years ago, to our Associate, 
Mr. Whitmore. 

Mr. Winsor read from the proof-sheets of the first volume 
of " The Memorial History of Boston," a poem on the visit of 
Samuel Shattuck to Governor Endicott, written by Mr. 
Whittier, which led to some discussion as to the historical 
accuracy of Mr. Whittier's description. 

A Memoir of Sylvester Judd, by Mr. Deane, one of George 
Sumner, by Mr. Waterston, and one of Edmund H. Sears, by 
Dr. Robbins, were then presented. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

SYLVESTER JUDD.* 



Sylvester J odd was born in Westhampton, Massachusetts, 
April 23, 1789. He was a descendant of Deacon Thomas 
Judd, who came to this country from England in 1633 or 
1634, and who resided during the last part of his life in North- 
ampton. His grandfather, the Rev. Jonathan Judd, was the 
first minister of Southampton ; and, after a ministry of sixty 
years, over the same church, died in 1803. His father, Syl- 
vester Judd, settled in Westhampton in 1774, where he was 
prominent in the affairs of the town, and was a member of 
the Convention for framing a Constitution of Massachusetts 
in 1779. The mother of Mr. Judd was Hannah Burt, daugh- 
ter of Samuel Burt, of Southampton. 

At the age of thirteen, with only such an education as the 
common school in those times afforded, he was placed as a 
clerk in the " store " owned by his father and Dr. Hooker, of 
Westhampton. After remaining there about two years, he 
went to Boston, where he passed not far from six months, a 
part of the time serving as merchant's clerk. Here he fell 
in with persons of intelligence, whose influence served to 
stimulate him to an appreciation of knowledge and to a 
determination to cultivate his own mind; so that his return 
to his former occupation in Westhampton, after leaving Bos- 
ton, marks an epoch in his mental history. Whatever money 
he could now get was invested in books, and all the leisure 
moments intervening between the calls of business were given 

* Having accepted the appointment to furnish a notice of Mr. Sylvester 
Judd for the Society's Proceedings, I applied to a member of his surviving 
family for materials for the purpose, and my attention was kindly directed to 
a biographical sketch of Mr. Judd, — written by Miss Arethusa Hall, a sister-in- 
law of the deceased, — prefixed to his History of Hadley, from which, it was 
suggested, a compilation might be made. I found the sketch so apparently 
trustworthy as to facts, and on the whole so admirably drawn, that I thought I 
could not discharge my trust in a more acceptable manner than to adopt the 
greater part of it here substantially in the language in which it was written. 
Very little has been added by me. — C. D. 
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to their perusal. Yet this ill sufficed the thirst for knowl- 
edge that had arisen in his mind, and for many succeeding 
years he was in the habit of sitting up until twelve, one, and 
two o'clock at night, engaged with his books. And here, in 
this little country town, with no stimulus from libraries, 
reading-rooms, or literary companionship, and with no assist- 
ance in bis studies, save a little aid he received from the Rev. 
Mr. Hale for about six weeks only, and under all the hin- 
drances from business, Mr. Judd mastered the Latin language 
so far as to read Virgil ; learned enough of Greek to under- 
stand the New Testament in the original ; acquired a very 
thorough knowledge of French as a written language, and 
gained some acquaintance of Spanish. He went through a 
course of the higher Mathematics, studied History and Polit- 
ical Economy, and, indeed, made himself quite extensively 
acquainted with general literature. During this time he 
exercised himself also in composition, and contributed some 
articles to the Hampshire Gazette. 

Soon after attaining the age of twenty-one, he formed a 
copartnership in mercantile business with William Hooker, 
Jr., and H. T. Hooker, whose places of business were Nor- 
wich, Northampton, and Westhampton, Mr. Judd remaining 
at Westhampton. In 1813 this copartnership was dissolved, 
and Mr. Judd carried on by himself the business of the store 
in which he had been employed, and also engaged, to some 
extent, in farming operations. But his mind being always . 
more bent upon the acquisition of knowledge than the accu- 
mulation of property, the matter of dealing with dollars and 
cents was irksome to him; and from a variety of causes, his 
pecuniary gains were small, and all his business operations 
proved very discouraging. The year 1816 he devoted mostly 
to the gratuitous superintendence of building a new meeting- 
house in Westhampton. In 1817 he was chosen representa- 
tive to the General Court, which he attended, contrary to his 
inclination, as he had a great distaste for public office. 

In March, 1822, Mr. Judd purchased the Hampshire 
Gazette, one-fourth part of which had been owned by his 
deceased brother, Hophni Judd, Esq., and was then in the 
hands of his father. He took up his residence in North- 
ampton in April of this year. All his energies were now 
concentrated upon making the " Gazette" not only an inter- 
esting, but an instructive paper. It was far from his idea that 
a newspaper should be filled with stories, anecdotes, and 
matter fitted only to amuse. He regarded it as an edueator 
of the people, and occupied its columns with matter calcu- 

24 
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lated to enlarge the boundaries of knowledge, and promote 
aspirations for further information concerning men and things. 
To enable him to do this, he expended money largely, in 
proportion to his means, in the purchase of books, from which 
he could furnish abstracts and extracts. The whole of the 
ponderous " Edinburgh Encyclopaedia," together with numer- 
ous books of travel, history, agricultural works, &c, were 
thus added to his library. His attention now began to turn 
to the early history of the Connecticut Valley, and he occa- 
sionally published leading articles upon Northampton, Hadley, 
and the neighboring towns. He early enlisted the paper in 
behalf of temperance, and it is believed that he was the first 
who excluded liquor advertisements. The " Gazette " was 
highly esteemed by exchange papers, and doubled the num- 
ber of its subscribers in his hands. Although in the main he 
had embraced Whig principles, yet he had nothing of the 
partisan in his nature, and his mind was ever open to the 
influx of what he believed to be the truth, coming from what 
quarter it might. In the party strife attending the adminis- 
tration of General Jackson as President, he found himself, 
as editor of what had been a Whig paper, in a position so 
embarrassing as to result in his selling the "Gazette" in 1834. 
In reference to the subject he wrote at the time : "The truth 
is, I have become too sceptical in politics to be the conductor 
of a public press. I have but little confidence in politics, 
parties, and politicians. I dislike high Whigism and high 
Jacksonism, and cannot go with either." 

On laying aside his engagements as editor and proprie- 
tor of the Hampshire Gazette, Mr. Judd felt no inclination 
for entering into any new active business that offered, 
although his pecuniary resources were very limited. He 
therefore made up his mind to live on, in a humble way, upon 
such means as he had, thus leaving himself free for such 
mental occupations as he might be drawn to. At the age of 
seventeen, he had commenced filling manuscript volumes 
with copious abstracts of chronology, biography, history, &c, 
with occasional entries by way of private journal, which had 
been kept up, with more or less continuity, until this time. 
He now gave himself largely to miscellaneous collections, to a 
minute diary, and to genealogical, historical, and antiquarian 
researches, particularly with reference to the towns of Hamp- 
shire County, but extending also to the whole State of Massa- 
chusetts, and of Connecticut. As the fruit of these labors, 
he left about twenty manuscript volumes, entitled "Miscel- 
lanies," filled with an immense variety of little-known but 
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curious matters, drawn from clivers times and divers peoples, 
and gleaned from a wide range of miscellaneous reading. 
Here are found copious notices of our Indian tribes, vocabu- 
laries of their languages, and facts touching their domestic life ; 
the varied experiences of the early settlers of this country ; 
English and Scotch social life and manners, dress, furniture, 
&c; prices of labor and merchandise, at different periods; re- 
ligious dogmas, contentions, modes of worship, showing, among 
other things, the great strife that arose in New England, at one 
time, respecting the use of books of psalms and hymns, instead 
of getting the words for singing by a process known as "dea- 
coning"; the history of woman in regard to social position, 
education, &c. ; opinions concerning marriage, divorce, and 
the relations of man to woman generally ; snatches of old 
song and quaint poetry, as well as the higher inspirations of 
the poet. The above citations furnish but a mere hint as to 
the multifarious and rare matter contained in these volumes. 
In his diary of eight or ten volumes, which was continued 
with regularity from 1833 to within a week of his death, 
besides much that serves as autobiography and an exponent 
of his feelings, principles, and opinions, he recorded, with 
scrupulous regard to exactness, the tri-daily state of the 
thermometer; the changes of wind and weather; the differ 
ent stages of vegetation ; the appearance and disappearance 
of birds, frogs, and different kinds of insects, their habits, and 
so forth. There are volumes of collections labelled "Massa- 
chusetts " and "Connecticut." As a genealogist, it is stated 
by one well qualified to judge, that he " knew of no one who 
was his equal in New England." His labors in manuscript 
collections amount to not far from seventy-five closely filled 
volumes. 

In the years 1842 and 1843, Mr. Judd was employed for 
some months by the State of Connecticut in putting in a 
state of preservation, arranging, and indexing, old and valua- 
ble State documents. He was made a member of the Con- 
necticut and the Massachusetts Historical Societies and of 
the American Antiquarian Society. In 1856 he published a 
pamphlet, entitled, " Thomas Judd and his Descendants." 

From the early part of his residence in Northampton, Mr. 
Judd had entertained the idea of writing a History of North- 
ampton and the neighboring towns. But, from various causes, 
this was deferred, from year to year, until 1857 ; when, at the 
earnest solicitations of persons interested in the subject, par- 
ticularly Major Sylvester Smith of Hadley, he commenced 
the History of the Town of Hadley, with a list of five hnn- 
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dred subscribers. But his physical strength had now become 
impaired, so that he was subject to many interruptions from 
ill health ; and this, added to his extreme caution in endeav- 
oring to verify all his statements, caused the work to progress 
very slowly. Yet he labored on, with an assiduity ill pro- 
portioned to his strength, and thus cut short his days before 
his proposed task was done. Paralysis seized upon a system 
enfeebled by general debility, and accomplished its fatal 
work in a few days. The 18th of April, 1860, witnessed his 
departure. He had lived within a few days of seventy-one 
years, and his mind had retained its vigor while his bodily 
powers were enfeebled. He left a wife and five children. 
Three had already gone before, among whom was the Rev. 
Sylvester Judd, the author of " Margaret," and some other 
works. 

He had printed about 430 pages of the 600 promised of his 
History of Hadley ; and, it is believed, had little more to 
add to the work, except the genealogical tables, for which he 
had extensive materials in manuscript. His last conscious 
efforts of a business kind were expended in trying to send 
some directions to his printers. Immediately after his death, 
application was made to the Hon. Lucius M. Boltwood, of 
Amherst, — for whose qualifications as a genealogist it was 
known Mr. Judd had a high respect, — to take in charge the 
finishing of the work, so suddenly bereft of the hand that 
should have carried it to its completion ; and, much to the 
gratification of the family of the author, this request was 
complied with. 

Mr. Judd's labors as a genealogist were recognized by Mr. 
Savage, the late President of this Society, in the preface to 
the first volume of his " Genealogical Dictionary," published 
in 1860. After including his name in a list of persons who 
had contributed to the benefit of his pages, he concludes 
thus : — 

" Not one of the living or dead could complain of my declaration, 
that from the distinguished antiquary of Northampton the acquisition 
exceeds that of any other ten contributors. Early in 1846 I had 
solicited the benefit of uniting his name with mine in producing these 
volumes ; but, while he shrank from the responsibility of such un- 
broken labor, I can offer several hundred pages of letters to vouch for 
his sympathy to encourage my perseverance." 

Mr. Judd married, in January, 1811, Miss Apphia Hall, 
eldest daughter of Aaron Hall, of Norwich, Massachusetts. 
It has already been mentioned that his wife and five children 
survived him. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

GEORGE SUMNER. 

BY ROBERT C. WATERSTON. 



George Sumner, the son of Charles Pinckney Sumner, was 
born in Boston, Massachusetts, Feb. 5, 1817. 

The father was a native of Milton, and graduated from 
Harvard College in 1796. After leaving college he entered 
the law office of Josiah Quincy, whose friendship and con- 
fidence he retained through life. In 1825 he was appointed 
sheriff of Suffolk County. He was a scholarly and honorable 
man, sustaining, both in public and private life, an unblem- 
ished reputation. Of his large family of children, Charles, 
the distinguished senator, was the eldest. George, six years 
younger, from his earliest childhood was of a cheerful and 
earnest nature ; quick alike to observe and apprehend. The 
mother, intelligent and active, in the management of her 
children was firm yet gentle ; while the father, serious and 
judicious in commanding obedience, retained alike their affec- 
tion and respect. The influence of the parents did much to 
mould the character of the sons. 

At the age of twelve, George entered the English High 
School, and graduated Aug. 4, 1832, with honor. As a scholar 
he held throughout good rank, and in character was unexcep- 
tionable. The few yet living who remember him after half a 
century speak of him with strong affection. One classmate 
writes : " The impression of George Sumner, as he appeared 
in boyhood, still lingers vividly in my mind, and I hope it 
may always continue to linger, with all the freshness of realitv. 
He was a bright, intelligent fellow, eager for information. 
Quick in his motions, he was a great walker, and was con- 
stantly looking about as if anxious for something to learn. 
He was one of those diligent and inquiring minds, always 
ready to make the most of opportunities." Another class- 
mate writes : " There was nothing about him of ostenta- 
tion. His manner and conversation were always genial, 
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while in a remarkable degree he possessed that magnetic 
power which attracts. I will venture to say that if those 
early companions who survive him were asked to express an 
opinion of him, the exclamation would be : ' George Sumner, 
how we loved him ! ' Even at that time the world for him 
appeared not large enough ; he seemed always in search of 
something he had not found." * 

Such were the characteristics of his early days. In him 
feminine and manly traits were blended : a delicacy and 
refinement of taste, with firmness, perseverance, and courage ; 
a determination that nothing could shake, a desire for 
knowledge which seemed to know no bounds, and an expan- 
siveness of grasp which it was difficult to limit. Through all 
his investigations he sought a solid basis, and was never 
satisfied until he arrived at fundamental principles. Thus, 
with a memory which never yielded what it had once 
acquired, and a power of adaptation by which all its knowl- 
edge was promptly at command, there were constant incite- 
ments to effort. A collegiate education would have been 
greatly prized ; but, as this privilege had been granted to 
the elder brother, George by effort and self-sacrifice must 
gain such advantages as he desired through other channels. 

In pursuance of this end, at the age of fifteen he entered the 
counting-room of Mr. T. B. Curtis. On the 20th September, 
1832, the father writes to Mr. Curtis : " My son George wishes 
for a place in your store. If you see fit to receive him, you shall 
not suffer for any want of ability, integrity, or inclination to 
do his duty." Here he was received, and gave by punctu- 
ality, industry, and intelligent application, entire satisfaction. 
The business in which he was engaged was especially con- 
nected with commerce. But, with him, a knowledge of the 
mere technical details of business was not enough. While 
making himself familiar with the character of cargoes received 
and shipped, he determined to make himself familiar also with 
the methods and laws of trade prevailing in different nations ; 
and not only to know the various growths and fabrics of 
countries, but their manners and customs, their history, litera- 
ture, and institutions. 

Added to the knowledge acquired, there occurred oppor- 
tunities, in a business way, of ventures in vessels to and from 
different sections of the globe ; which opportunities were so 

* The first statement is from a communication by his classmate, Stephen G. 
Deblois of this city ; the second from a communication by his fellow-student, 
Andrew J. Loud, late cashier of the Second National Bank, who died soon after 
these words were written. 
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judiciously improved that, by the close of his apprenticeship, 
he had acquired what might be modestly considered, for a 
young man, a considerable property in his own right. 

During this period of his apprenticeship, in 1835, at the 
age of eighteen, he made a journey to the White Mountains, 
walking much of the way. In an absence of sixteen days he 
travelled 468 miles, — 153 miles by stage, steamboat, and rail- 
road, and 315 miles on foot. He often walked thirty and 
forty miles a day. He kept a journal, making note of all he 
saw, the persons he met, and the facts he gathered ; the 
beauty and grandeur of the scenery greatly impressed him. 

In the autumn of 1837 he took a more extended circuit, 
going to New York, up the Hudson, and thence to Niagara, 
then proceeding to Erie and Pittsburg, and by the Cumber- 
land road to Washington. Crossing the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, he visited Harper's Ferry, wandered on the banks 
of the Shenandoah and the Potomac, attended an Indian 
council, at which the Secretary of War and a delegation of 
twenty-six Indian chiefs and braves held debate, and smoked 
the calumet, passing the pipe, according to the custom, from 
hand to hand. He visited the various public buildings, and 
saw all that was to be seen, gathering information wherever 
he went. Having been introduced to various officials, and 
had a conversation with the President at the White House, 
he went to Alexandria, and thence on foot to Mount Vernon ; 
where, from the oak shading the grave of Washington, he 
gathered some acorns, which he prized as precious memorials 
of his pilgrimage to that sacred place. 

In the autumn of this year (1837) his brother Charles 
went to Europe. The last thing he did, even after he had 
embarked, was to vrite a parting word to George. This letter, 
dated, "On board ship 'Albany,' Friday, December 8th," is 
expressive not only of his attachment to his brother, but of 
the high estimate he put upon his brother's ability : " You 
have talents and acquirements," he writes, " which are re- 
markable, and which, with well-directed application, will 
carry you to any reasonable point of human distinction." 

Soon after the departure of Charles, early in the year 1838, 
arrangements were completed by which George was to go as 
supercargo of a brig, owned by Messrs. Samuel C. & F. A. 
Gray, sailing first to Charleston, where the vessel was to 
take in a cargo of rice and cotton, and then proceed to St. 
Petersburg. George, as supercargo, was to arrange the pur- 
chase and shipment of the cargo at Charleston, the sale of the 
same at Copenhagen or St. Petersburg, together with the 
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purchase and shipment of a return freight, after which he 
was to be at liberty to go where he pleased. 

A letter from Colonel Greene to the Hon. G. M. Dallas, 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the United States to St. Peters- 
burg, shows that Mr. Sumner went with other than business 
purposes. It was well understood that Mr. Sumner was to 
travel; and the letters readily furnished him, show, that, 
young as he was, he was even then held in high esteem, and 
that there was no hesitation, among men of the highest posi- 
tion, to recommend him to eminent persons abroad. 

On Saturday morning, Feb. 24, 1838, George Sumner bade 
farewell to the old family home, and left Boston ; and, after 
one severe storm encountered on the passage, they arrived, on 
the seventh day, at Charleston, South Carolina, in safety. 
The vessel was soon loaded, five thousand dollars having 
been expended for cotton on his own account. They were 
now ready to depart for Russia. 

Before they left, however, letters were received from the 
Secretary of State at Washington, requesting Mr. Sumner to 
act as the bearer of despatches to the American Legation at 
St. Petersburg, with a cordial personal letter from Mr. 
Forsyth, expressing special consideration, and requesting that 
all civilities should be extended usual to messengers of state. 
Letters were also received from Judge Story, then on the 
Bench of the Supreme Court, expressing strong regard, and 
commending Mr. Sumner to the good will and generous 
courtesy of Mr. Dallas and others. 

On Sunday morning, March 18th, the vessel hauled out, 
and was soon on her way to Copenhagen and St. Petersburg. 

A pleasant account is given by Mr. Sumner of this voyage. 
They went to the north of Ireland and Scotland, passing 
within sight of the Hebrides ; running between the desolate 
shores of the Shetland and Orkney Islands over a rough sea. 
On the 15th April, with the coast of Sweden and Denmark 
on either side, they entered the narrow pass of the Skager 
Rack, soon after which Elsinore came in sight. The day 
following, April 16th (exactly twenty-six days after leaving 
Charleston), Mr. Sumner set foot upon the shores of the 
Old World. 

At Elsinore he examined the scenes associated with Ham- 
let, Prince of Denmark. Here, being detained by ice, which 
blocked up the Baltic, their vessel was delayed, giving them 
time at Copenhagen to see all the objects of interest in that 
remarkable city, and to become acquainted with many of the 
leading men, among whom were several literary and scientific 
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professors, who extended to him the most cordial welcome, 
and offered every courtesy. Museums, courts of law, libraries, 
collections of art, were all thrown open to him. 

After remaining in Denmark four weeks, on the 10th of 
May the vessel was able to proceed. On the 19th they 
reached the Fortress of Cronstadt, and on the 20th they ar- 
rived at St. Petersburg. 

As his cargo was the first from America to arrive in port, 
he was fortunately able to dispose of it to excellent ad- 
vantage, and to secure desirable return freight. Early in 
June, he writes : " Thus far I have devoted myself strictly to 
business, postponing every thing else until I have sent back 
the vessel in which I came out. How successful I have been 
may be inferred from the fact that mine is the only vessel, 
out of four Americans, which has a return cargo, and that she 
will be away from Russia before any other vessel this year." 

In connection with what Mr. Sumner now proposed to 
himself in the way of extensive foreign travel, it should be 
remembered that he was not yet twenty-two years of age ; 
that he was alone, and had no special advantages or super- 
abundance of means. Economical habits, simple tastes, and 
a readiness to face hardships wherever necessary, were among 
his qualifications. Books of voyages and travels had long 
been a delight, exciting into a passion his curiosity. History 
had stimulated inquiry, and a general thirst for knowledge 
.added to his zeal. To travel through the various countries 
of which he had read, — Russia, Circassia, Turkey, Greece, 
Hungary, Spain ; to become personally familiar with Syria 
and Palestine ; to wander on foot through Germany, France, 
and Italy ; to climb the mountains of the Tyrol and of 
Switzerland, — these were among the dreams that haunted 
him. He longed to know the languages and the literatures 
of nations ; to examine libraries, museums, schools, prisons, 
hospitals ; to look into educational systems and methods of 
reform, institutions, customs, and laws ; to observe man, as 
represented by various races, and nature, as it is developed in 
different climes ; to trace civilization through its progress, 
and watch it in its different stages. These were, in part, the 
purposes he cherished. Not for mere amusement or idle re- 
creation did he desire to travel, but to gain such knowledge, 
by large experience, as would expand his powers, and enable 
him to be of wider usefulness, and to return home at last 
with information which might he of value to others. 

Fifteen years would thus pass before he would see again 
his native land. Standing, as he now did, on the threshold of 

25 
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the unknown future, little did he imagine that so long a time 
would elapse before he should recross the Atlantic. A young 
man, he stood with the countries he proposed to visit all 
around him like so many sealed books. How could he ex- 
pect that for him the seals would be broken ? 

It will be remembered that before he left America he 
visited Mount Vernon, and that while there he gathered 
some acorns from the oak that shades the tomb of Washing- 
ton. One of those acorns he had with him ; and on Friday 
morning, June 22d, the thought came to him while yet in St. 
Petersburg, "Perhaps this acorn,, from its association with 
the memory of Washington, might be acceptable to the Em- 
peror." The deed with George Sumner generally followed 
very closely upon the thought. He at once carried out the 
idea. The acorn was enclosed in a simple envelope, with this 
inscription : — 

" For His Imperial Majesty Nicholas I., 
Emperor of all the Russias, &c, &c." 

Within was written : — 

" The enclosed acorn, from the oak-tree which shades the grave of 
the immortal Washington, is presented to the Emperor of the Russias, 
as a tribute of respect, from 

" An American." 

In an accompanying letter to the Czar, he said : — 

" Will your Majesty permit an American citizen, proud of the 
name, to congratulate himself on being in an empire which has always 
pursued a high and honorable course towards his own country ? Russia 
has always been the friend of the United States. It was one of the 
first to acknowledge the independence of my country, and it has ever 
since stood forward as her friend and mediator. This happy union of 
unbroken friendship commenced with Washington, whose feelings and 
opinions were friendly to Russia ; and it has been preserved by his 
successors in the American Government. 

" Will your Majesty permit an American, travelling to see the 
wonders of this vast empire, to offer for your acceptance, as a slight 
tribute of respect and admiration, a souvenir of the immortal Washing- 
ton ? The acorn which accompanies this was plucked by me from over 
his grave. Although of no intrinsic value, yet the association may 
perhaps render it acceptable from 

" A Citizen of the United States of America." 

This letter, with the package, having been duly sent to the 
palace, was promptly forwarded, by officers in attendance, to 
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Peterhof, the summer palace of the Czar. It would not be 
unnatural if we should desire to know the result. Some per- 
sons might doubtless conjecture that a gift so insignificant 
would be looked upon both as an intrusion and impertinence. 
Not so was it received by the Emperor Nicholas. The orig- 
inality of the act pleased him. Royal favors of princely 
value were often received. Here was a gift, simple and 
natural, accompanied by no courtly parade, whose whole 
worth consisted in its association with the memory of Wash- 
ington. This touched the right chord in his nature. It was 
evident that nothing could have gratified him more. 

Mr. Sumner immediately received a note requesting his 
presence at the War Department. On presenting himself, 
at the appointed hour, he was escorted to the council-room, 
when, after formal recognition, the Minister of War stated 
that he was charged to express the gratification Mr. Sum- 
ner's letter and gift had given the Emperor. The acorn had 
been carefully planted near the summer palace, while, as a 
mark of special consideration, a position had been selected for 
it on the grounds where still stands the cottage once occupied 
by Peter the Great, and where it would be watched over with 
constant care. The Emperor, he added, had ever cherished 
sincere respect for the American people, and held in highest 
honor the memory of Washington. 

It was further said that during Mr. Sumner's stay in St. 
Petersburg, and in his travels through Russia, every facilit} r 
would be furnished him ; all institutions he might wish to 
visit would be open to him, and any information desired 
should be furnished ; that as Minister of War he had been 
charged with the execution of this order ; and that on Mr. 
Sumner's departure from St. Petersburg he would be fur- 
nished with letters of introduction to the Governors-General 
of Moscow, Odessa, and other parts of the empire, to which 
places official intelligence to this effect would at once be for- 
warded. It was also stated that, by the imperial order, an 
officer would be placed at Mr. Sumner's disposal, who, when- 
ever he should desire it, would accompany him to such insti- 
tutions and places as he might wish to visit ; who would 
make beforehand any needed arrangements, acting as inter- 
preter, and gaining any information required.* 

* The acorn which has been here mentioned as having been presented by 
Mr. Sumner to the Emperor in 1888, we are told, was planted by order of the 
Emperor at Peterhof. The question may be asked : Do we know whether the 
acorn became an oak t and if so, had it any special value as associated with 
Washington and America 3 
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Mr. Sumner, having expressed his obligation at this unex- 
pected honor, and at the very flattering manner in which the 
message of the Emperor had been conveyed, withdrew. 

Under such advantages, during Mr. Sumner's residence at 
St. Petersburg, he visited galleries of art, museums and pal- 
aces, military academies and schools, prisons and hospitals ; in 
fact, all philanthropic and educational institutions of every 
description, gathering information, documents, statistics, and 
making record of every thing which he thought might be of 
value. 

Among other invitations, he received official notice that the 
Emperor would receive him at the Anitschkow Palace on Sun- 
day after mass, and that an officer of the household had been 
appointed to wait upon him to the palace. Here he was met 
by the Emperor with great cordiality. The conversation was 
at first in French ; but English words being introduced, the 
Emperor said, " Ah, you prefer English ? I do not speak it 
well ; I will call an interpreter " ; and leaving the room, he 

Three years after Mr. Sumner's death, 1866, there was an attempt to assas- 
sinate Alexander, the successor of Nicholas. His life was saved ; and the Amer- 
ican Government, through the National Congress, passed resolutions of congrat- 
ulation, as an expression of sympathy and good will ; and more than this, they 
voted that these resolutions should be carried to Russia, and presented to the 
Emperor by Mr. Fox, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and three national ves- 
sels were ordered to go with this mission to St. Petersburg. 

On arrival of these vessels, Mr. Fox and the American officers were received 
with every honor, and were invited by the Emperor to Peterhof, the summer 
palace. There they were taken through the grounds, and Mr. Fox speaks of 
the many objects of interest ; but that which interested them the most was an 
oak-tree which grew from an acorn brought from the grave of Washington, and 
presented to the Emperor by an American. The words of Mr. Fox, in his official 
account, are as follows : " Our officers surrounded the young tree with a feeling 
akin to religious sentiment. Each reverently plucked a leaf from its branches 
to carry home with him, to testify how profound is the homage paid in Russia 
to the memory of the great founder of our Republic." — See Narrative of the 
Mission to Russia in 1866, p. 96. 

This occurred twenty-eight years after the acorn was given and planted. The 
first telegraphic message ever sent from Russia to America by the Atlantic 
cable brought this account of Mr. Fox's reception by the Emperor to the Ameri- 
can Congress. It was dated Aug. 8, 1866. 

In 1871 (five years later) the Grand Duke Alexis, son of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, visited the United States, and was received in our cities with due honor. 
He visited Boston, and, among other places, came to the rooms of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, where he was received by the Hon. R. C. Winthrop, 
the President, and other members. In company with the Grand Duke were the 
Russian Minister to the United States, Mr. Catacazy, and Admiral Possiet, of 
the Russian Navy. The latter gentleman presented the Society several oak- 
leaves which he had brought from Peterhof. The leaves were taken from an 
oak which grew from an acorn gathered at the grave of Washington, and pre- 
sented to his Imperial Majesty by an American. This statement, in Russian, 
accompanied the leaves, and, with the translation, they are now framed in the 
rooms of the Society. "It is understood (says the record of the Society), that 
this acorn was presented to the Emperor of Russia by our late Associate, George 
Sumner." — See Proceedings of Mass. Hist. Soc, 1871-73, pp. 174, 219. 
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soon returned with the Empress and their two daughters, 
Marie and Olga. The ladies spoke English fluently, and a 
pleasant conversation followed, first respecting Russia, after 
which inquiries were made upon the appearance and char- 
acter of the American aborigines, and the peculiarities of 
American scenery and society. During the conversation, the 
writings of several of our authors were alluded to, as if farnil- 
iarlj- known. The interview was friendly, with the inten- 
tional absence of court formality ; and, on taking leave,' the 
Emperor and his family extended the most earnest good 
wishes. 

It is easy to understand that to persons of their rank (usu- 
ally hedged in by ceremonies) this young man's visit, fresh 
from a different world, must have been an agreeable inci- 
dent ; while to him such an event could not be otherwise 
than gratifying. 

A few evenings after this reception, Mr. Sumner attended 
a ball at which the imperial family were present. The scene 
was supremely brilliant. The Emperor and his family mixed 
easily with the company. They pleasantly recognized their 
young American visitor, meeting him with marked courtesy. 

On the 5th February, 1839, he left St. Petersburg. The 
railroad had not yet been introduced, and he was obliged to 
travel often in the roughest manner, and in the old Russian 
style. He describes Novgorod and other quaint old towns, 
with their peculiar costumes and ancient customs. In many 
particulars these places were three or four centuries behind 
the rest of the world. In about three days he was at 
Moscow, with its gilded spires and domes, oriental as Bag- 
dad, Asiatic in its aspect, — the Jerusalem of Russia. Mr. 
Sumner found that his official letters from St. Petersburg 
opened to him all institutions, and secured for him every 
privilege. If space would allow, interesting statements could 
be introduced ; but all that can be here said is, that he im- 
proved every opportunity, keeping a full record from day to 
day of his varied experience. The same may be said of his 
travels throughout Russia. Nothing seemed to escape his 
observation. Churches, convents, asylums, schools, colleges, 
prisons, hospitals, observatories, libraries, museums, galleries, 
trades, manufactories, agriculture, all were with him matters 
of study and comment, — the people, their ignorance and their 
cultivation ; their privations and their advantages ; methods of 
punishment and means of reform. Here he watched convicts 
leaving for Siberia ; and again, he compared the traits of dif- 
ferent classes and tribes. Now he searched into ruins aud 
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antiquities, and now drew inferences from singular types of 
public and private structures, with their peculiar ornamenta- 
tion and styles of architecture. At Odessa, he examined mi- 
nutely the Russian manner of shipbuilding, and made note 
of many interesting facts respecting the Russian navy. By 
special invitation, he was taken in a government ship to the 
Crimea. Bearing letters from the Governor-General to Ad- 
miral Lazareo, then commanding the fleet at Sevastopol, and 
also to the civil governor of Kirch and Simperopol, the chief 
engineer having charge of the government works took him 
over the dry docks, five in number, — two for frigates, and 
three for ships, — explaining the various arrangements. Every 
hospitality was extended to him. In speaking of Sevastopol, 
and the strength of its fortifications, " It may," he says, " al- 
most be compared to Gibraltar. At the entrance of the har- 
bor are the Constantine and Alexander batteries, one with 
two and the other with three rows of guns, in bomb-proof 
chambers, the ports opening through finely hammered white 
stone." He speaks of Balaclava, with its hills of rock and its 
curious harbor, the rocks completely crested with ruined walls 
and towers, and higher than any masts : " The water is ex- 
cessively deep, and so encircled that it is perfectly still here, 
however stormy the sea may be without." " Balaclava itself 
is a small town with narrow streets, the population half Greek 
and half Tartar. Many old coins with Greek inscriptions are 
found here." "We passed," he adds, "a marriage procession 
of Tartars, in their holiday suit of silk, and mounted on horse- 
back, going to the house of the father to bring the daughter to 
her intended husband. This was the commencement of the 
Tartar experiences that awaited me in the Crimea." 

It seems strange to read in these days of scenes, then so 
peaceful, since familiar with the most appalling horrors of 
war ; of battlements and bulwarks, then apparently impreg- 
nable, now utterly demolished. 

More than forty years have passed since Mr. Sumner bade 
farewell to Russia. Great changes have taken place in that 
empire. But the description of society as it then was, of the 
government and institutions as they were at that time con- 
ducted, has in some respects even an added value. We will- 
only remark that no courtesy he received, however great, ever 
blinded him to existing imperfections, or deterred him from 
expressing an honest criticism. He met everywhere with 
hospitality and kindness, but with these he was always left 
in the enjoyment of a manly freedom. 

After leaving Russia, he visited Circassia, Constantinople, 
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Smyrna, Scio, Rhodes, Cyprus, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Sicily, 
Malta, Greece. Of all these places he gave in journals and 
letters interesting accounts. Respecting Greece, he wrote an 
elaborate paper, which was published in the " Democratic 
Review " in 1840. He next visited Elba, Hungary, Germany, 
Italy, Switzerland, Holland, England, Scotland and Ireland, 
France and Spain. In several of these countries he passed a 
year, visiting all places of interest, and making diligent search 
into ancient records. In Spain, in France, and in Hungary, 
he was present at most interesting and exciting periods, — 
times of revolution. In Hungary, he knew personally Kos- 
suth; in Spain, he was on terms of intimate friendship with 
Washington Irving, and saw the overthrow of Espartero ; and 
in France, that of Louis Philippe. In the latter country, 
he passed many years in daily intercourse with such men as 
Tocqueville and Lamartine, Circourt, and the ablest men 
of that time. 

In 1842 he prepared a paper on the Indians of North Amer- 
ica for the Berlin Geographical Society, and an able article 
from his pen was published on Afghanistan in the July num- 
ber of the " North American Review " of that year. At this 
time he had been chosen a member of antiquarian and histori- 
cal societies in Germany, in France, and afterward in Spain. 
While in Spain, he made elaborate researches in the archives 
at Seville, and in Holland prepared a valuable paper on the 
Pilgrims, which was published in the Mass. Hist. Coll., vol. 
xxix. pp. 42-74. 

In the spring of 1845 Mr. Sumner met repeatedly Alexan- 
der von Humboldt, at that time in his seventy-sixth year, who 
still maintained, in the maturity of age, the vigor and vivacity 
of youth. This wonderful man, with his unexampled prodi- 
gality of knowledge, the scientific explorer of continents, bril- 
liant as he was profound, who seemed to throw, without 
effort, around all who approached him an irresistible fascina- 
tion, not only met Mr. Sumner with a warm cordiality, but 
extended to him often the privilege of his instructive conver- 
sations. Alexander von Humboldt, in a letter dated May 
19, 1845, apologizing to Mr. Sumner for not writing sooner, 
says : — 

Monsieur, I am culpable toward you, whose conversation — ani- 
mated, varied, spirituelle — has left on me an impression which will 
not soon be effaced. The critical remarks which you have been so 
good as to communicate to me, on Aliacus, Gerson, Oviedo, and Chris- 
topher Columbus, are very precious to me ; and if, notwithstanding the 
imprudence of the Cosmos which I have taken upon my feeble shoul- 
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ders, I am able before my death to publish the last volume of my Geog- 
raphy of the Fifteenth Century, I shall profit by the notices which I 
owe to you. 

But what I have more at heart is, that you should enrich the litera- 
ture of your noble country by publishing fragments, at least, of your 
travels. 

Receive, I pray you, the expression of the high consideration which 
I entertain for you. 

A. Humboldt. 

In the autumn of 1845 he received a letter from Dr. Fran- 
cis Lieber, at that time Professor of History and Political 
Economy in the college at Columbia, South Carolina, propos- 
ing the mutual editorship of certain important works, — two 
or three additional volumes of the " Encyclopaedia Ameri- 
cana," also a People's Dictionary in five volumes. He urges 
him to unite with him in this great literary enterprise, and 
offers to divide with him the profits, saying, "There is no 
American who knows Europe so well as you do, and no 
European who knows America better than I do. I think we 
might do something together." 

In 1846 Mr. Sumner sent a letter from Paris to the mayor 
and city government of Boston on the subject of prisons. 
This includes the result of his visits through seven years to 
the prisons of almost every European state. The city of 
Boston was at that time making arrangement for the erec- 
tion of a new jail. This letter was printed by the city gov- 
ernment, forming a pamphlet of twenty-four pages, and its 
facts and statements had their influence in the plans of the 
new building. 

In 1847 he wrote a letter to Dr. Howe on the education of 
idiots, showing the methods adopted in France, with the 
results. This elaborate paper, including the examination of 
different institutions, and containing many important sugges- 
tions, was published by the legislature of Massachusetts, form- 
ing a pamphlet of sixteen pages. 

An appropriation was made by the State, and a school es- 
tablished under the supervision of Dr. Howe, which school 
has now been in successful operation for more than thirty 
years. 

The same year Mr. Sumner published a letter to Lamartine 
on certain errors relating to American history in his work on 
" The Girondists." The errors reflected discredit upon this 
country. The facts were so clearly and fairly presented by 
Mr. Sumner, that Lamartine not only corrected his misstate- 
ments, but included the letter in the Appendix to the next 
edition. 
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France had become a centre of great interest to Mr. Sum- 
ner. He had watched through many years the important influ- 
ence she exercised upon the movement of events in Europe. 
Holding in her hand the balance of power, and as a vital force 
making herself felt through a wide circumference, she has given 
to the world through a series of centuries, poets, historians, 
artists, and philosophers. To use his own words, " She has 
taken a prominent part in the practical application of science 
to the arts. In the early history of America, by her mission- 
aries and travellers, she was the first to explore the mysteries 
of the Great West, while for the helping hand which she gave 
to us in our hour of extreme peril she must always be re- 
garded with feelings of gratitude and sympathy by every true 
American." 

Partly from this feeling, Paris had become to Mr. Sumner 
like a home. Its language was now familiar to him as his 
native tongue. Many of its scholars, its statesmen, its artists, 
its distinguished citizens, had become his personal friends. 
Many of its most attractive homes welcomed him to their hos- 
pitalities, so that he no longer considered himself as a stranger. 
Its galleries of art were his delight ; its libraries were open 
for his research ; within a few hours he could be in Switzer- 
land, Germany, or Holland, or in about the same time could 
cross the Channel and take up his residence in England. 
Every part of Great Britain had some attraction for him, 
while from Paris he could quickly be at Rouen, inquiring 
about Joan of Arc, or in Caen, musing over the tomb of 
William the Conqueror. 

When Mr. Sumner first entered France, it presented to the 
casual observer one extended scene of peace and prosperity. 
Its gay capital seemed the very centre of brilliancy and beauty. 
Louis Philippe, as the monarch of a powerful kingdom, held 
undisputed sway. Surrounded by an immense army, with a 
Chamber of Deputies and a House of Peers devoted to his 
purposes ; by sagacity, shrewdness, and diplomacy apparently 
the master of all parties ; with accumulated wealth and per- 
sonal advantages which he had understood well how to mul- 
tiply, he seemed indeed invincible. Yet at that very time 
there was hollowness under this imposing superstructure, and 
combustible materials which a spark might ignite. Wrongs 
there were — chartered rights violated, solemn promises bro- 
ken, privileges curtailed — which by the nation could neither be 
overlooked nor forgotten ; a grasping policy, a selfish aggran- 
dizement, with a cleverness only too keen, seeking to subordi- 
nate every thing at home to its arbitrary will, and to fortify 
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itself abroad by foreign alliances. All this more and more 
kindled the people into indignation and scorn. 

Mr. Sumner recognized what was transpiring at an early 
day. In the year 1844 he wrote from Spain : " Louis Philippe 
may find that a dangerous experiment has been tried. Peo- 
ple will see how easy it is to overthrow a regency, and the 
lesson tauglft by a neighboring State will not be forgotten at 
home." 

With an eye that could not be blinded, he saw through the 
character of the king, and read rightly the mind of the peo- 
ple. His prediction of coming results was like the infallible 
warning of approaching storms by the signal service while the 
sky is yet clear. Letter after letter, both to this country and 
England, foretold what must be. Up to the 21st of Febru- 
ary, 1848, the king sat in smiling serenity, without one 
apprehensive thought. On the 24th, his throne was borne 
triumphantly along the Boulevards, and burnt on the site 
of the ancient Bastile. On that day the populace were in 
possession of the Tuileries, and the king had precipitately 
fled. France was a republic, and a provisional government 
was declared. 

Mr. Sumner was in Paris during the whole of this wonder- 
ful movement. Through long months that preceded it, he 
had studied the elements that were at work ; and, with his 
innate love of progress and freedom, he had watched with 
intense interest the development of affairs. His natural 
affinity was with such men as Tocqueville, Arago, and La- 
martine. Particular measures he questioned, but that spirit 
which encourages improvement and renovation he admired. 
He was often present at meetings where public measures were 
discussed, and, mingling with the people, by request at times 
took part in their debates. 

More than once he listened to the noble eloquence of La- 
martine, who alone, amid the tempest and the hurricane, could 
effectively say, " Peace, be still ! " " It has been my fortune," 
writes Mr. Sumner, " to be thrown in contact with several 
members of the provisional government, and to witness the 
difficulties which Lamartine has had to encounter, — difficul- 
ties which few men could have resisted, but over which he 
has triumphed for the maintenance of peace and gradual prog- 
ress. He was the noblest Roman of them all, and against 
him the old dynastic party has levelled all its batteries of 
abuse. 

" Lamartine has won for himself a proud niche, which his- 
tory will reserve for him, among those great citizens who have 
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sacrificed present popularity and braved calumny in order to 
save their country. 

"Lamartine foresaw the great struggle of parties, and to 
diminish the enemies' force he kept by his side, out of the 
power to do mischief, Ledru Rollin. Had Rollin led the in- 
surgents, their temporary triumph was certain in Paris, and 
civil war, long-continued, between Paris and the provinces, 
inevitable. 

" Lamartine has saved France from this calamity as he has 
saved civilization from the calamity of a European war. All 
this time he has been obliged to labor alone, and meet at 
every step the criminal acts of men who wished to provoke a 
war of propagandism. I look for yet further attacks upon 
this great man. Many men can float with the tide ; few have 
the courage to stand against it." 

During the bitterest of the struggle, Mr. Sumner visited 
the hospitals, offering such aid to the wounded as he might 
be able to extend, and rendering every service within his 
power. " During the whole of Friday," he writes, "and part 
of Saturday, I was behind the barricades, endeavoring to 
preach common sense." 

" Let me," he says, " as an eye-witness, bear evidence to 
the moderation which the people showed in their days of tri- 
umph. They have been charged with having sacked the 
Tuileries, and with having committed, while there, acts of vio- 
lence. I entered the Tuileries soon after the flight of Louis 
Philippe ; I saw it again constantly afterwards ; and, except- 
ing the destruction of the throne-room, the damage was only 
what would naturally follow so unexpected a rush of visitors. 
Self-appointed sentinels stood at every door searching those 
who left, while among those who still wandered within the 
palace good-humored curiosity prevailed. I remember in one 
of the apartments a group was formed around a mere lad, who 
had thrown down his sabre, and, holding in his hands one of 
'Oatlin's pictures of a Buffalo Hunt, was giving thereupon 
a lecture on the habits of the animal." " During a period of 
three months," he continues, "when foreign journals describe 
the city as given up to anarchy, the records of the police show, 
as compared with preceding years, a diminution of crime. A 
sentiment of self-respect was aroused in those who from swi- 
jects had become citizens." 

Under the monarchy of Louis Philippe the masses had been 
shut out from political privileges, and their education left un- 
cared for. Thirty-five millions of people had no power to 
vote ; all appeals for the extension of the franchise were re- 
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sisted. This could be endured no longer. Added to this 
were two evils. The absence of a proper education had pro- 
duced an ignorance easily imposed upon, while the fact that 
all public discussions were prohibited by law had led to the 
formation of secret societies, where socialistic and impractica- 
ble views were promulgated, which could receive no refuta- 
tion. The open expression of opinion having been silenced, 
the people listened in their private conclaves to those danger- 
ous and seductive counsellors who promised impossibilities. 
Through these secret societies the minds of the people had 
been kindled to a fever heat, and flattered into the most 
extravagant expectations. 

Such was the condition of affairs. It was the natural fruit 
of misgovernment. Courageous and devoted men stood in 
the breach which led to anarchy. But some of the members 
chosen to the provisional government, while honest of purpose, 
had but little political knowledge, and under the pressure of 
circumstances were led into serious mistakes. Antagonisms 
existed which it was difficult to harmonize. Dreamy antici- 
pations by many had been cherished which could not be 
realized. The harvest should ripen before it is gathered. 
Much that was old had been found defective, it was not the 
work of an instant to gain what was best adapted to take its 
place. All honor to those who, under circumstances most 
perilous, succeeded so well. 

" To the hasty observer," we use the words of Mr. Sum- 
ner, " France may well seem an enigma difficult, if not 
impossible, to comprehend. At one moment rising erect, 
shaking off the yoke of royalty, and standing up apparently 
the very champion of freedom, and the next moment rushing 
with seeming blindness into the lower deeps of despotism. 
Is all this the result of a wild impulse, a mere fickleness of 
character ? I believe that in France there has been no change 
without good cause ; that every change has arisen from some 
defect of interior organization ; and that by each struggle 
made France has been brought the better to know herself, 
and has been actually advanced in the path of improvement. 
Every candid mind will, I believe, after examining the facts, 
admit that no government of France has fallen which deserved 
to stand. It would have been doubtless far better that those 
in power should have made the reforms which have been won 
by revolution. Revolutions are always both expensive and 
hazardous experiments. For a time they must interfere both 
with public and private prosperity. Besides which, the forces 
necessary to overturn abuses are not generally those which 
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are best adapted to build up commodious and enduring struc- 
tures. In all these changes the laws of the moral world ap- 
pear as certain as those of the physical, — action and reaction. 
But in France each movement has shown less and less vio- 
lence. Each succeeding swing of the political pendulum has 
been less long than that which preceded it. A few more 
oscillations will no doubt take place, but each one will bring 
it nearer and nearer to the true equilibrium." 

Mr. Sumner, in the spring of 1852, after an absence of four- 
teen years, returned to his native land. He was at this time 
thirty-five years of age, in the full vigor of life, and richly 
laden with the results of his extensive travels and varied 
experiences. We have good evidence that he had not been 
idle, and proof that he was ever ready to use the fruit of his 
industry for the advantage of others. There is constant tes- 
timony to his generous attention to strangers who had brought 
to him letters from abroad, and often among his papers are 
hearty acknowledgments from friends for valuable services 
received. Requests often came to him for information, requir- 
ing on his part time and effort, which he never refused to 
give. Officers in public institutions, statesmen in responsible 
positions, applied to him for statistics and facts, which he 
seemed never reluctant to supply. Foreign papers and jour- 
nals were open to a very remarkable degree for communi- 
cations from his pen. The French and English, Poles and 
Hungarians, not seldom asked and received his aid. We have 
seen also that he never forgot his own country when any ser- 
vice could be rendered. 

This also was a noticeable trait of his character: wher- 
ever he might be, while interested in public affairs, and not 
regardless of distinguished talent, he neither overlooked nor 
neglected any personal friends, whatever might be their 
position, either lofty or humble. Thus, when he took leave 
of Europe, he left behind him many warm hearts ; and 
when he came here, he found many as warm to give him 
welcome. 

He sailed by the " Arctic " on the 7th of April, and arrived 
safely in New York "after," as he says, "a somewhat rough 
but very agreeable passage." 

The following brief extract from a letter to Charles by his 
sister Julia will show the spirit of affection which dwelt in 
that home, and the strength of that attachment which bound 
its members to each other, — an attachment which years of 
separation could not change : — 
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" Mr dear Chaeles, — George arrived last Wednesday, between 
five and six in the afternoon. AH day long I could hardly believe 
that in a few hours the meeting would actually take place which we 
had been for so many years looking forward to and longing for. But 
he came ! arid so affectionate, so bright, so cheerful, so ready to be 
pleased with every thing, I cannot tell you how happy I have been 
since he came. In all my life I have not known such happiness, and so 
great. A new brother, a new treasure, a new source of happiness 
seemed suddenly to have been given me. 

" He did not look to me at first as I had expected. If I had met 
him in the street I do not think I should have known him, and mother 
said she thought she should not have known him ; but all the old look 
comes back the more we see him. 

" Professor Longfellow and Mr. Prescott, and Dr. George Hay- 
ward and Dr. Howe, and many others, have called very promptly. 
George has been all over the house, and seems to remember every 
nook and cranny. He recognizes the improvements that were made 
before he left, and those which have been made since. He has brought 
home a great many boxes of books, and we are to have new bookcases 
made for them." 

Alas ! as we read these fresh and glowing lines, the nat- 
ural expression of an ardent nature overflowing with innocent 
joy, we cannot but remember that the sister, the mother, 
George, and Charles have all gone ; that home, then so happy, 
is silent now. But those pleasant hours of the past shall not 
be wholly forgotten. 

" Boston," George writes, " strikes me most pleasantly. 
The houses present an architectural show which I had little 
counted on. It has become a city of palaces ! " Longfellow 
and Sparks and Felton and Prescott extended their hospi- 
talities, as did also Hillard and Hayward and Howe. " Last 
evening," he writes, "I went with Dr. Parkman to the Wed- 
nesday-Evening Club, where I met Winthrop and Savage, 
and Cary and Young." Kind and cordial greetings were 
everywhere extended to him after his long absence. 

Gradually the city, the commonwealth, the country ac- 
quired a familiar look. Of the years that followed we shall 
speak only in general terms. Great changes had taken place. 
Every thing seemed in a transition state. He endeavored at 
first quietly to look on, — to study the development of affairs, 
the new social aspects, the growth of principles. By degrees 
fresh interests were awakened, and he felt himself drawn into 
the current that was sweeping every thing onward. 

Socially his position was most agreeable. Surrounded by 
the highest culture, every taste could be gratified. His knowl- 
edge, his h umor and wit, his rich fund of pleasant anecdote, 
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made him a welcome visitor. His genial spirit, his sympa- 
thetic nature, found a ready response, and gained lasting 
friendships. All over the country, at the West as well as 
the East, he found a charming circle of friends, with a seat 
ever ready at the table, and a welcome by the fireside. 

In the spring of 1853 Mr. Sumner was called to Washing- 
ton, and offered the position of Assistant Secretary of State, 
both the President and Mr. Marcy urging his acceptance of 
the office, for which his extensive diplomatic knowledge most 
peculiarly fitted him. This offer he felt obliged to decline, 
stating that he was neither an applicant nor a candidate for 
office ; that he would gladly render any aid within his power 
in an emergency, would willingly give his views, if desired, 
upon any difficult question, but that he sought no office. He 
felt that, under existing circumstances, his freedom of thought 
might be compromised ; and, while keenly alive to the honor 
of his country, he preferred to serve her as an independent 
citizen. 

Questions vital to the country were under immediate con- 
sideration ; antagonistic principles were at work ; ominous 
signs were in the atmosphere. It was evident that a great 
conflict was drawing nigh. The Fugitive Slave Law, the 
Repeal of the Missouri Compromise, the Kansas and Nebraska 
Bill were exciting discussion. Then came the Dred Scott 
decision, sounding over the land like a death-knell. If there 
was a momentary calmness, it was the calmness that precedes 
the hurricane. The principles involved went down to the 
very foundations of the republic. The two brothers, Charles 
and George, saw and felt the coming-on of a momentous 
crisis. They both realized that they were standing in one of 
the great periods of the world's history. Charles was labor- 
ing in the Senate, George wherever he could gain a hearing. 
Industrious and unwearied, he toiled without ceasing. He 
had duties, and sought to perform them. He neither gave 
way to despondency nor exultation, but quietly and earnestly 
he did the work that presented itself. In the year 1856 two 
events took place, one affecting his brother Charles and the 
other his brother Albert. In May, Charles, while seated at 
his desk in the Senate Chamber, was attacked from behind, 
and by a ruthless blow felled to the floor. George instantly 
hastened to Washington and devoted himself to his brother, 
whose life for a time had been endangered, and who was dis- 
abled for a long period. In the autumn his brother Albert 
sailed from New York in a French steamer for Havre. They 
were in a severe storm ; the vessel was run into and wrecked. 
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Albert Sumner, with his wife and only daughter, entered a 
boat, pushed off amid the fury of the waves, and were never 
heard from after. Thus two severe domestic trials came 
within a twelvemonth, both involving grievous personal afflic- 
tion. The settlement of his brother's estate fell upon him, 
involving much financial care. 

The columns of many of the leading papers and journals 
were open to his pen, and he found frequent opportunity 
of expressing his views. Such communications, by wide cir- 
culation, and the eagerness of an intelligent and almost uni- 
versally reading public, exerted an influence by no means 
insignificant. 

Added to this, Mr. Sumner became widely known as a 
public speaker. His manner was attractive. Subdued yet 
earnest, there was a calmness and clearness which, blended 
with an indefinable force, became at times electric. He took 
such subjects as " Russia," " Spain," " France," " Holland." 
In discoursing upon these countries he embodied his own 
personal experience, enlivening his accounts with a fine 
and delicate humor, interspersed with graphic descriptions of 
customs and manners, the aspects of society, the spirit of in- 
stitutions, the character of laws, the growth of governments, 
the outlines of history. 

This opened a wide field, and afforded ample opportunity 
for substantial information and entertaining detail; while thus 
portraying other nations, their errors and virtues, their strug- 
gles and wrongs, their convulsions, revolutions, and reforms, 
the principles that drag down or build up a people, the laws 
that elevate or crush, were presented to the mind. Differ- 
ent types of civilization rose before the thought, and in the 
experience of foreign lands there was ever that suggested, and 
often with tremendous force, and all the more so because 
unlooked for, which, through history, spoke as with the 
authority of Divine Providence in its applicability to our own 
republic. These lectures were given in successive years 
throughout New England and the Middle States, from Cape 
Ann to the Rocky Mountains, and from the Lakes through 
the whole valley of the Mississippi. The ablest men in the 
country were in the lecture-field, yet with all this competi- 
tion Mr. Sumner was often engaged through the whole year 
in advance, and obliged to decline more invitations than he 
could accept ; and wherever he had once been he was the 
more sure to be again invited. 

He was also called upon to deliver educational and literary 
addresses before conventions and colleges, and carefully pre- 
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pared papers were read by him before historical and other 
societies of which he was a member. Added to this, in 
answer to solicitations, he addressed meetings of citizens 
upon the great problems then agitating the country, — the 
social and political questions which were vital to the nation's 
existence. 

Among the occasions upon which Mr. Sumner was called 
to speak during this period was at the ceremony of laying the 
corner-stone of the monument at Plymouth in memory of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. At the Pilgrim Festival in 1845 the Hon. 
Edward Everett, in alluding to Mr. Sumner's labors in Hol- 
land, designated them as " a more accurate research than had 
ever before been instituted." . In 1853 Mr. Sumner was 
invited to unite with the Pilgrim Society in their celebration. 
Not able to be present, owing to engagements in the far 
"West, he wrote a letter from Madison City, "Wisconsin, in 
which he says : " Most grateful would it be to my feelings to 
meet those assembled to do honor to men who gave up the 
comforts of home rather than sacrifice a principle. It would 
be pleasant, on such an occasion, to retrace the wanderings 
of the Pilgrims, and from the Rock of Plymouth go back in 
imagination to the little church at Austerfield, under the 
shadow of which the first governor of Plymouth was born, 
and before the unchanged altar of which he was baptized." 

Mr. Sumner states in his letter that in subsequent visits to 
Holland he made other researches, both at Leyden and Delft 
Haven, gleaning additional facts. " I have in my possession," 
he says, " a letter by John Robinson to the magistrates of 
Leyden, dated Amsterdam, 12th February, 1609, asking per- 
mission to come during the ensuing month of May with his 
congregation of one hundred English men and women." 
This letter gives us light upon two points hitherto unset- 
tled. First, the time of Robinson's migration to Leyden 
(supposed by some writers to have been 1608), and secondly, 
the number of those who were united with him in exile. 
" We cannot," he writes, " fix limits to our debt of gratitude 
to the Dutch Republic for the asylum and protection she af- 
forded. Yet nothing so far discovered changes the convic- 
tion that the position of the Pilgrims while in Holland was 
one of suffering and privation, of continued persecution on 
the part of the English government, unalleviated by any sym- 
pathy from the more favored English who, in Amsterdam and 
Leyden, had received churches from the magistrates. When 
we look back upon the lowly position of the fathers of our 
republic, persecuted for opinion's sake, arrested in England, 
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imperfectly protected abroad, spurned by their more favored 
fellow-countrymen, are we not taught lessons of charity 
towards those who differ from us ? Are we not also taught 
that we dishonor the Pilgrims when we forget to honor 
either labor or devotion to principle ?" 

In the year 1859 the corner-stone of the monument to the 
Pilgrim Fathers was laid. The following extract is from Mr. 
Sumner's address at that time : — 

" Twice," he says, " since the account of my first visit to 
Holland was published, have I made pilgrimages to the tem- 
porary home of the Pilgrims, each time gleaning some little 
information which I believe will be interesting to their sons, — 
facts which throw some additional light upon that truly good 
man, the early pastor of the Pilgrims, John Robinson." 

Mr. Sumner then read some extracts made by himself from 
the ancient records relating to Robinson's family, consisting 
of his wife and six children. Secondly, he held in his hand a 
copy of the deed of the house purchased at Leyden by Robin- 
son. This deed he found recorded in the registry of the Ley- 
den Staat House. " The land upon which the house stood 
was bounded on the south by the cloister of the Falyde Bagyn 
Church. This church is still standing, and now contains the 
library of the university. Any future American traveller 
visiting that library may, by looking from the window of the 
second left-hand alcove, see at the same time the garden 
in which John Robinson walked, and the Peter's Church, 
under the pavement of which he was buried. 

" I know not, Mr. President," continues Mr. Sumner, " what 
impression might be made upon others, but I confess that, 
after having by these early records identified the home of 
Robinson, and entered the garden now overrun with weeds 
in which that pious, devoted Christian teacher, so heroic and 
so humble, so learned and so self-forgetful, walked with 
Brewster and with Bradford, I felt a reverential thrill greater 
than that when within the walls of Wittenberg, and almost as 
great as when entering the gates of Jerusalem ! " 

He speaks of " the hardships borne by that little body of 
Pilgrims flying from persecution, yet destined to become 
the founders of a mighty nation, who, with whatever priva- 
tions they suffered, enjoyed in Holland the inestimable priv- 
ilege of uttering their opinions, and following unmolested the 
dictates of their consciences. Here they found," he contin- 
ues, " universities famed for the unsurpassed advantages they 
offered, and common schools which carried education home to 
the humblest. And with these blessings, and in harmony 
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with them, they found a population whose generous self-sac- 
rifice, and whose love of knowledge, must have appealed to 
all that was noblest in the Pilgrim character." 

Having dwelt upoa the influences which surrounded the 
Pilgrims in Holland, and the institutions which they saw 
there, the memory of which they brought with them, and the 
shaping power of which is perceptible in privileges which we 
now enjoy, he closes with this sentiment : " Freedom of speech 
and freedom of action, the liberty to use our heads and our 
hands, for which the Pilgrim Fathers of New England suf- 
fered, the Revolutionary Fathers of New England bled. May 
a grateful posterity ever guard the precious heritage!" 

It was in visiting Plymouth, while yet a lad, that George 
Sumner first formed the purpose of visiting Holland, and of 
searching through the ancient records of Amsterdam and 
Leyden and Delft Haven, to ascertain all that could be 
known respecting the Pilgrims while there. In order to 
accomplish this the more effectually, he studied the Dutch 
language. He went to those places and resided there. He 
gained special privileges from those having authority. He 
left nothing undone which would enable him to arrive at 
the desired result. The fruit of those researches formed 
a valuable contribution, which may be found in the printed 
Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society. That 
subject never lost its interest to him, and we have just 
quoted the last words he ever publicly uttered respecting the 
Pilgrims. 

This } r ear, 1859, he delivered the oration before the munici- 
pal authorities of Boston, July 4th, that being the eighty-third 
anniversary of the Declaration of American Independence. 
Various facts were presented, not generally known, gathered 
by Mr. Sumner from the archives of Spain and France, show- 
ing the important sympathy and aid extended by these coun- 
tries to us in our Revolutionary struggle. He then dwelt 
upon the prospects at that time of Italy and Hungary, paying 
a tribute to Kossuth, who, in his own land, he said, had shown 
himself to be " a great practical and conservative statesman." 
He defined the character and condition of Austria, and the 
attitude of the several European countries at that moment, 
with possible results which might follow, adding, " Whatever 
contest may ensue, our sympathies should be with those who 
strive for their natural rights, with those who strive to imi- 
tate us in what we have done of good. To them we owe all 
the aid we can give without directly plunging into the con- 
test. Let us do for the Old World what the Old World did 
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for us in our struggle for independence. Let us, in favor of 
the right, interpose a neutrality armed, not with cannon, but 
with the printing-press and the electric light of truth. A 
mighty public opinion that shall keep rulers in the path of 
duty, of justice, and of humanity." 

Then, bringing the truth yet nearer home, he added, " But 
our responsibilities do not stop here. We owe it to those 
who look to us for a model, we owe it to ourselves, to give 
them an example of good government, — a government which 
at all times, and in all places, is true to the memories and to 
the principles of the day we celebrate. On this day it be- 
hooves us to remember that an injury done to the humblest 
among us, whatever his color, whatever the country of his 
birth, is an injury done to us all." 

In December of this year, a special meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society was held to pay a tribute to the 
memory of their recently departed Honorary Member, Wash- 
ington Irving. Mr. Sumner was invited to take part on this 
occasion. An imperative engagement obliging him to be ab- 
sent, a letter from him was read at the meeting by his friend, 
Henry W. Longfellow. " Others," wrote Mr. Sumner, " will 
do justice to Mr. Irving's literary fame. I would fain speak 
of his genial and constant friendship, of his faith in man, of 
his readiness to find good in every thing." Referring to his 
diplomatic career as Minister to Spain, — "Mr. Irving," he 
writes, " was in Spain at a moment of great political excite- 
ment. Important questions arose, all of which Mr. Irving 
treated with promptness and success. In his correspondence, 
often upon critical matters, Mr. Irving, in all his relations 
with the Spanish government, showed the suavity so congen- 
ial to his nature, and so presumptive of latent force. He 
carried all his points, and gave a lesson of conduct to other 
diplomatists. In his career as Minister, as in his social life, 
there was a constant recognition of the rights of others, and, 
as a natural result of this, a constant respect on the part of 
others for his own rights. 

" In the largest sense of the word Mr. Irving was a national 
man, keenly alive to the honor and good name of the repub- 
lic. His civic life was as honorable and as true to the princi- 
ples of the founders of the republic as was his public career as 
Minister. To those who had the privilege of his intimacy, 
his character seemed in every respect complete." 

Mr. Sumner was giving at this time between one and two 
hundred lectures during the season. Writing to Charles, he 
says : " I passed last evening with Prescott, who seemed 
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pretty well. I have just dined with Longfellow, who wishes 
himself with you. I leave to-morrow for Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, where I have engaged to lecture ; thence to Roches- 
ter, Cleveland, Chicago, and after that to different places in 
Illinois." 

Such is a picture of his busy career. It was during these 
lectures in Illinois that he first met Abraham Lincoln, a man 
of tall and awkward figure, yet commanding presence. 

This man Mr. Sumner found among his hearers, and ever 
after counted him as a friend, little thinking then that he was 
not only to be the President of the United States, but to 
carry his country through a momentous period of its history, 
and leave a name to shine with unclouded lustre for ever. 

The 17th of February, 1860, Mr. Sumner writes: "At 
Jacksonville I met Abe Lincoln, who came over from Spring- 
field to hear me. He seemed much pleased. The people here 
wish me to lecture again." Mr. Sumner went back to Spring- 
field in company with Mr. Lincoln, and they seem to have 
been mutually drawn to each other. What a different expe- 
rience had been theirs ! Yet each had been a keen observer, 
with peculiar gifts and natural genius ; each had mingled 
much with men, and made them a study ; and each had an 
unfailing fund of quaint illustration and original anecdote. 

From that time Mr. Sumner held Lincoln in the highest 
regard. He encouraged his nomination, and warmly advo- 
cated his election to the Presidency. 

The mouth of March saw Abraham Lincoln, the lawfully 
elected President, solemnly inaugurated as the chief magis- 
trate of the Union. " You can have no conflict," said Lin- 
coln, " without being yourselves the aggressors." Then the 
cannon was levelled directly at the flag of the Union. April 
saw the bombardment of Fort Sumter ; and that first shot 
fired at the flag of the nation, intended to shatter the repub- 
lic into fragments, roused the whole people. The excitement, 
the determination, were beyond description. Seventy-five 
thousand men were at once called for, and before the end of 
the year five hundred thousand men were in the field. 

Mr. Sumner was not idle. On May 2d he writes: " I have 
been in constant communication with General Wool, with the 
Quartermaster of the United States Army, and with the Union 
Defence Committee, and have written to the governors of 
Ohio and Illinois." 

Mr. Sumner was in frequent consultation with Governor 
Andrew. The Governor had not doubted from the first that 
the South meant war. He had frequently had occasion to 
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converse with many of their leading public men, and he saw 
clearly through their purposes. He was not taken by sur- 
prise. The active militia of Massachusetts had been placed 
on a war footing, and ordered to be ready to march at an hour's 
notice. A telegram was received from Washington, April 
15th, and without one moment of delay entire regiments were 
marching to the defence of the capital. Some of the Massa- 
chusetts soldiers, not yet ordered to march, were in camp at 
Readville. Mr. Sumner was there making arrangements for 
their efficiency and comfort, when, in the haste of his move- 
ments, he was struck by a car upon the leg. At the instant 
no serious effect was anticipated ; but soon there were indica- 
tions of paralysis, first preventing the power of motion in the 
lower limbs, then affecting the spine, and gradually extending 
itself over the whole body. 

This was the blow that ended his career. He was working 
at the camp in the cause of his country, and he fell a martyr 
to his efforts as much as if he had fallen in the midst of bat- 
tle. One is struck by a cannon-ball, another sinks by the 
wayside ; one falls at the head of his regiment as he attacks 
the foe, another in some humble duty, it may be, unobserved 
and uncared for. But lay the flag of the country over both, 
and let them alike be remembered with gratitude. 

The hospital record says he had been worn out by severe 
labor while lecturing at the West. By his perpetual activ- 
ity, he had overtaxed both brain and body. One acquainted 
with his constant efforts during the campaign exclaimed, " It 
was enough to kill any one ! " Mr. Sumner simply answered, 
" However, Lincoln was elected." One physician stated that 
" he had done work enough to wear out six bodies." His in- 
cessant labors, mental and physical, had without doubt been 
a heavy tax upon his system. With him there was not only 
activity, there was an intensity of feeling, none the less wear- 
ing because kept under an abiding self-restraint. He had 
naturally great physical strength ; but internal enthusiasm, 
like a hidden fire, undermined and consumed it, and his 
exhausted constitution caused this incidental blow to be fol- 
lowed by paralysis. For two years he lingered, passing 
through a tedious period of protracted torture. Very gradu- 
ally the paralysis extended itself. His limbs were affected, 
but not his head. Up to the last moment his mind was in 
full vigor. All his faculties were unimpaired. His memory 
was as strong, his knowledge as unlimited, his intellect worked 
as easily, and all his mental powers were as fully at command, 
as in his best days. Even his cheerfulness continued, and at 
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times a playful humor, with the same command of language, 
strong and lucid, and often singularly felicitous. It seemed 
as if all his vitality went to his brain. It was an impressive 
fact to see one who had been so active, stricken down in mid 
career, and yet so patient and uncomplaining. To the eyes 
of others, every dream of his life was extinguished. The 
usefulness for which he had so laboriously fitted himself was 
rapidly approaching an unlooked-for end. The first feeling 
was of profound melancholy. But as you saw him, and listened 
to him, you realized the triumph of mind over matter, — the 
power of " the unconquerable will," which can exclaim with 
Milton, in the midst of the most trying disappointments, — 

" I argue not 
Against Heaven's hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope ; but still bear up and steer 
Right onward! " 

He seemed like a vessel, not wrecked and shattered on the 
rocks, but under full sail, just turning the cape, to enter, with 
its rich freight, into other harbors. 

When he could no longer'walk, he could still hold the pen. 
In a note to his friend Greene, in a tremulous hand, he says v 
" I am too weak to write much. Had my leg been shot off in 
battle, instead of being wounded while improving camps, 
there would have been less suffering but more glory. Per- 
haps, however, my work was more useful, and that is my con- 
solation." 

Gradually losing the power of motion, he never lost his 
intense desire for his country's progress and success. Every 
movement of our armies was watched. No man more eagerly 
panted for intelligence. Every defeat filled him with grief, 
every victory with exultation. In November of 1861, six 
months after he was first disabled, Mason and Slidell, going 
out as rebel commissioners, it will be remembered, were 
seized by Commodore Wilkes from the "Trent," a British pas- 
senger steamer, and brought as prisoners to the United States. 
Mr. Sumner wrote a letter on " the right of search," which 
was printed and widely circulated, and considered of sufficient 
importance to be answered by an editorial in the " London 
Times." Prostrated in body, but still anxious to hear the 
latest word, he writes with quivering hand to his brother 
Charles at Washington : " What do you see ahead ? " and 
then exclaims, " Make no concessions to anarchy or treason, 
and all will come out right." Eager for more immediate 
results, he writes : " This delay in the blockade is deplora- 
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ble." And again, wearied with apparent inaction, he writes : 
" This delay disheartens many. The people want to see 
vigor, and still again vigor." 

Mr. Sumner was ill from May, 1861, to October, 1863, 
twenty-nine months ; at first in his own home, and at last in 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, where his case could 
have the best medical attention, and he could be sure of that 
special care adapted to his condition. There were many 
friends who extended every attention, and who were unceas- 
ing in their ministrations of affection. They all bear testi- 
mony to his courageous fortitude, his uncomplaining patience, 
his cheerful trust, his unselfish consideration. But perhaps 
his most marked trait, manifest through all his illness as it 
had been through all his life, and blended in with his thought- 
fulness of others, was his inextinguishable love for his coun- 
try. Like the going down of the " Cumberland," whose heroic 
crew stood to their guns while the vessel was absolutely sink- 
ing beneath the water, and who never struck her flag, which 
was still floating at the masthead when the good ship had 
gone to the bottom, so George Sumner was true to the last. 
No hardship, no suffering, could diminish his devotion to 
liberty and the land of his birth. 

Judging by a human standard, too soon, indeed, was he 
stricken. But there are divine purposes beyond our knowl- 
edge. He lived long enough to have accomplished much for 
the advantage of others. He lived long enough to have 
endeared himself to many hearts, and to leave behind him 
a memory not easily forgotten. He lived long enough to 
see the cause of civilization and good government secure in 
the stability of the Union. The war was not ended, yet the 
result was certain, and he knew it. Only five days before 
his death there was read to him the proclamation by his friend 
Governor Andrew for a day of public thanksgiving, calling 
upon the people to rejoice in that wonderful Providence that 
was working out the destiny of the nation, and in that loyal 
patriotism which was ready to make every sacrifice for the 
vindication of the right and the overthrow of wrong. 

Thus did Mr. Sumner on his sick-bed, as so many others in 
their peaceful homes and on distant battle-fields, give eager 
response. His heart kindled with gratitude to God as he lis- 
tened to the daily recital of splendid and decisive successes, 
— the dislodgment of the enemy from Lookout Mountain and 
Chattanooga Valley. He heard with joy unspeakable of the 
overwhelming triumphs at Vicksburg and at Gettysburg, — 
and yet more, he had read the great proclamation of Freedom. 
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Then, like Moses on Mount Pisgah, a sublime vision of the 
promised land opened before him, even unto the uttermost 
sea. What though his feet might not walk therein, he could 
die content. He was ready to say, " Now let thy servant 
depart in peace ! " 

The writer of this memoir was with Mr. Sumner at the 
hospital the evening before his death. His friend, Henry W. 
Longfellow, had been there. His brother Charles and G. 
W. Greene were now by his side. We all knew that he was 
near his end. This was probably to be his last day on earth. 
His physical feebleness was extreme, yet his mind was clear 
and bright as in his most vigorous days. Charles sat by his 
bedside, and George wished to hear from him the latest news, 
— the last word from the city of Washington and from the 
army, and the prospect opening before the country 

If years of active life were to have been his portion he could 
not have been more interested. Before the same hour on the 
following day his eyes were to be sealed in death. It seemed 
almost as if, conscious that his hour was approaching, he 
desired to take the most recent word with him to heaven. 
He died very quietly, on Tuesday, Oct. 6, 1863, at five 
o'clock P. M. 

At the death-bed of George Sumner stood his brother 
Charles and G. W. Greene. Perhaps no one now living 
had known Mr. Sumner so long and so thoroughly as Mr. 
Greene. As far back as 1840, Charles had written to Mr. 
Greene, who was then United States Consul at Rome, stating 
that his brother George had been travelling in the East. 
Having recently been through Egypt, Nubia, Palestine, he 
was to visit Greece, Sicily, Malta, on his way to Rome, where, 
he continues, " I have promised him a friendly welcome from 
you." He then adds : " I cannot forbear saying that I think 
him one of the most remarkable persons of his age I have ever 
known." So strong an announcement might have awakened 
anticipations too great to be realized. However, in this in- 
stance, there seems to have been no disappointment ; and 
from the time of the first meeting they were cordial friends. 
With many kindred tastes in their studies and researches, 
in their love of nature and history, society and art, they could 
mutually aid and inspire each other. In 1850 Mr. Greene, 
in publishing a volume entitled " Historical Studies," pre- 
faced it with the following dedication: "To George Sum- 
ner: a tribute to talent nobly employed, — to friendship long 
tried and never found wanting." 

We have requested Mr. Greene, as Mr. Sumner's long-tried 

28 
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friend, to furnish us with any reminiscences, and we are most 
happy here to insert the following interesting and valuable 
paper : — 

Reminiscences by G. W. Greene. 

You have asked me for reminiscences of George Sumner. Perhaps 
I have promised too hastily, for when I try to collect my thoughts, and 
bring him back as I knew him in the most important years of his life, 
I find it very difficult to give the characteristic form and color to the 
image that rises before me. 

I see a man of middle height, with a quick, elastic step, with an eye 
that looked penetratingly into yours, and a voice that lingered pleas- 
antly on the ear long after the lips had ceased to move. I remember 
that I never was with him long without feeling as if a subtile magnet- 
ism were passing from him to me, and that I grew stronger as I 
yielded to its mysterious influence. But although I have often tried 
to analyze my feelings while under this influence, I have never been 
able to discover the secret of his power, or tell in what he differed so 
much from other men, even when he seemed most in sympathy with 
them. To say that he was an original thinker and observer is not 
saying all that I would wish to say. I have known many equally, 
original and equally observant men, but none in whom thought and 
observation were so happily combined. I shall come nearer, perhaps, 
to the secret of his life, if, instead of confining myself to a bare analy- 
sis, I interweave my narrative with a few characteristic anecdotes. 

I first knew George Sumner in Rome, where I held the office of 
United States Consul. He was introduced through his brother Charles, 
and I was prepared to meet, from what I had heard, a very remarka- 
ble man. My expectations were more than realized. He came to my 
house the morning after his arrival in Rome, and in the course of the 
first half hour I found myself undergoing a cross-examination upon the 
papal government and the administrative capacity of the priests. I 
was soon beyond my depth, and glad to make an inglorious retreat to 
my book-shelves. As he was preparing to leave, I asked him to come 
back at the Roman dinner-hour and take a Roman dinner with me. 
He was punctual to the hour, and soon brought up the subject of our 
morning's conversation. He had been looking into some books which 
I had lent him, and laying the foundations for careful studies from the 
life ; and all the time he was speaking he was shivering from an ague 
fit, of which he only said, " I brought it with me from the East, and 
am gradually shaking it off, as you see. Let me keep my cloak on, 
and to-day's chill will soon be over." Before the week was out he had 
made himself at home in the streets and squares of the old city, and to 
be familiar with the streets and squares of Rome is to be familiar with 
the choicest thoughts of Michael Angelo and Raphael and their glori- 
ous brotherhood. I soon began to suspect that he enjoyed architecture 
more than her sister arts. But it was no disparaging preference, 
refusing to see that the Michael Angelo of the Moses was still the 
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Michael Angelo of the Sistine Chapel and the Dome of St. Peter's. 
His tastes were all catholic, and he prided himself upon the breadth 
of his power of enjoyment. 

His love of detail, also, soon made itself felt in his conversation, 
which, though amply illustrated, was never overladen with facts. 
Among the books which he read in his early Italian study were Gioja's 
" Filosofia della Statistica," and " Prospetto delle Scienze Econo- 
miche." Indeed, there were many points of sympathy between the two 
men. They both loved truth for the truth's sake, and never shrank 
from the questions she asked, or the labors she imposed. But Gioja 
often wrote with fetters on his thoughts, and sometimes by the dim 
light of a dungeon. The kingdom of Italy was as yet the vision and 
the hope of a chosen few, who believed in man. But Gioja did not 
live to see that better day. 

Sumner had not been long in Rome when he formed the plan of a 
work upon Russia, a country which he had seen under peculiar advan- 
tages ; and nowhere has history presented problems which he was 
more anxious to discuss. He had made extensive notes, and even 
sketched chapters, but it was not a book to write in a post-chaise; 
and, though he never altogether lost sight of it, it gave way to other 
things, and became at last rather a wish than an expectation. 

The autumn villeggiatura came while he was still in Rome, and 
he passed part of it with me on the Alban Mount. Never did I see 
him more perfectly at his ease than on Fair Day, putting all his lan- 
guages, Russian and Arabic among them, into requisition to ask the 
price of a Roman plough, or to demonstrate to an old Alban peasant 
the superiority of the American axe. Crawford, who was of our 
party, and who cared a great deal about modelling tools, and not the 
least in the world about axes and saws, almost grew angry as he said, 
" Don't you see that these clowns are laughing at us ? " 

He passed some three months in Rome, and then set his face north- 
ward, carrying with him many new ideas, classified and arranged, 
many new observations on men and manners, corrected and confirmed, 
and the foundations of a pure taste in art securely laid. He had 
worked hard, and was now to reap the fruits of his labors. Sicily and 
Naples he had taken on his way to Rome ; Florence and Venice were 
continuations of the Eternal City, awakening in a measure the same 
kind of curiosity, and affording the same kind of enjoyment. It was 
another step in the broad culture at which he aimed. 

I would not venture to call him an Italian scholar. He did not 
know the language well enough to enjoy the great prose writers of the 
sixteenth century, without whom there can be no thorough perception 
of the abundance, harmony, perspicuity, and vigor of the Italian 
language. Passages from Dante had imprinted themselves on his 
memory, and gave him great pleasure, but he had never studied Dante 
as a whole. 

When he had seen every thing in Rome that he wanted to see, he 
asked to be presented to the Pope. I went with him to the Vatican, 
where he was received with great benignity without the bending of the 
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knee or the kiss of the cross on the slipper which belong to the Catho- 
lic ceremonial, and, after a few questions and answers, his Holiness 
dismissed us with a graceful wave of the hand, and a " God speed you, 
Sir Traveller." 

I shall not attempt to follow him, step by step, through Austria and 
Germany. Neither Holland nor Belgium detained him long, but at 
Leyden he turned reverently aside to trace the footprints of the Pil- 
grim Fathers. France was now full in view, but before he pitched his 
tent there he made an excursion into Spain. He found the stormy 
peninsula tossing to and fro in a new revolution, whose phases he fol- 
lowed with deep and intelligent interest. During that visit he formed 
the acquaintance of Washington Irving, who was then our Minister at 
Madrid. Acquaintance soon ripened into friendship. " Here comes 
the man who knows every thing," he once said to me as Sumner en- 
tered the room. On their return home, Sumner was more than once a 
welcome and honored guest at Sunnyside. 

Sumner came to Paris with great advantages, for he knew what he 
wanted and where to go for it. He came with a mind well stored 
by reading and meditation, with powers of observation quickened and 
strengthened by the study of men and nature on the broadest scale, 
with manners unassuming yet self-possessed, and a power of sponta- 
neous adaptation which made him equally acceptable in every circle. 
His manners, indeed, were a study from their simplicity and ease, and 
few equalled him in the art of gathering up the scattered threads of 
conversation and giving them the direction that he wished. Few could 
be more reticent than he without giving offence ; and the most accom- 
plished diplomatist would have failed to draw a secret from him. 

Perfect self-possession, and perfect control over all his faculties and 
all his acquisitions, were among the distinguishing traits of his well- 
poised character. 

I was dining with him one day at an eminent publicist's, where you 
could safely count upon good conversation. Sumner was seated at the 
right of our host, and during the first part of the meal contented him- 
self with throwing in from time to time a few words very much to the 
purpose. When we rose from the table he was talking, — all the oth- 
ers were listening. 

And while I am speaking of his intercourse with other men, let me 
illustrate it by a statement. An American, who had brought him a 
letter of introduction, was anxious to see the Chamber of Deputies in 
session. " But I am told that it is impossible," he said to Sumner. 
" There is nothing easier," was the reply. " Meet me to-morrow at 
the Palais Bourbon at one o'clock, and you shall see and hear, too, if 
you wish." Both were punctual to the appointment, and, after sitting 
awhile in the gallery, Sumner asked his companion if there was any 
particular deputy to whom he should like to be introduced. " M. de 
Tocqueville," was the reply. Sumner called an usher, and sent in his 
card. In a few moments came M. de Tocqueville, with the card in his 
hand and a gracious smile on his lips. " Welcome, my friend. What 
can I do for you ? " 
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The story was soon told, and the traveller left the chamber thor- 
oughly convinced that there were things which George Sumner could 
do, if others could not. 

I shall not attempt a full picture of his life in Paris. It was the 
systematic life of a man who has a definite purpose before him, and 
feels that every day rightly employed brings him nearer to the goal. 
Believing that the living literature of a country is an important ele- 
ment in the study of its morals and manners, he systematically gave a 
portion of his time to this class of reading, feeling that he could there 
find exponents of the problems by which he was surrounded, and 
which found their running commentary in the evening saloon. As 
soon as he was dressed he went to the coffee-house for his coffee and 
roll, and their inseparable companion, the newspaper. Calls, which he 
looked upon as a social duty, came next. Six, his dinner hour, found 
him at a restaurant, or, still oftener, at the house of a friend. The 
evening was given to society, and he read and wrote till late into the 
night. 

He was fonder of society than of the theatre, though he enjoyed 
both the opera and the drama. I never saw him at the card-table or 
at the billiard-table, — not that he did not accept them both as means 
of social enjoyment, but because they did not give him the kind of 
intellectual refreshment which his temperament required. 

He came under the influence of French society at the right mo- 
ment, for his intellectual curiosity was boundless, and conversation was 
his delight. A tenacious memory gave him firm possession of all that 
he had ever learned from books or men, and I never saw him at fault 
for an illustrative fact or a disputed date. It was the last year of Louis 
Philippe, whose citizen throne seemed firmly established. Many wise 
men believed in it. French politics were the politics of all Europe. 
All questions of social science entered into them, and the most difficult 
problems of the present sprang from them. This, then, was the true 
field for his talents to act and to grow in. He would study here, and 
carry the result with him home ; for, above all things, he was an Amer- 
ican. And these vital questions of social science which he was study- 
ing so zealously, he was studying for his country, looking hopefully 
forward to the day when he should turn his face homeward and lay 
the fruits of his labor reverently at his country's feet. 

But here was the great mistake of his life. Two Americas lay in 
his path, the America of his memory and the America of his hope, 
and it is seldom that the memory or the hope proves fully true. 
While he was sedulously preparing himself for the field of his future 
labors, that field was no longer the same. Men and things were 
changed ; new interests were awakening and inciting to new enter- 
prises ; new names met his eye in the columns of the newspaper ; new 
candidates for civic honors presided at public meetings, and pulled the 
party wires at caucuses. He came home, and found himself alone. 

I will not carry my study further, for nothing is more painful to 
dwell upon than the disappointments of a generous mind. At last 
disease came in a mysterious form, and we saw him sink before us day 
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by day, and no one could tell why. You remember the evening before 
his death, how calm and serene and self-possessed his spirit was ; and 
when we laid him in the grave, to which mother and sister and brother 
were so soon to follow him, we felt that another great promise had 
passed away unredeemed, and another void opened in longing hearts 
which never could be filled. 

I have told you that Charles Sumner had prepared me to meet an 
extraordinary person in his brother George. But he did not tell me 
how like to himself he was in some things and how unlike in others. 
The dissimilarity began with their persons. Charles was over six feet 
high, George less than five feet ten. In both the limbs harmonized in 
just proportions ; but George would have been passed over in a crowd, 
while Charles would have drawn every eye to his massive frame and 
lofty bearing. Both moved with an elastic step, until disease pros- 
trated the one and suffering the other. In vigor and energy there was 
very little difference between them. They both brought all their pow- 
ers to their task, and whatever they did, did it with a will. Few men 
felt the responsibility of time and opportunity more than they, or 
sought their rule of life in duty more persistently. Their natural 
endowments were of a very high order, though George excelled Charles 
in the quickness of his perceptions. Both had strong memories, and 
held their acquisitions with a tenacious grasp. Their imaginations 
were rather the imaginations of the orator and historian than of the 
poet. Each had the manners and address of the best society, but 
there was a commanding dignity in Charles which George could never 
reach. Instead of this, he had a calm, manly tone, and a power of 
gentle insinuation which was full of charm. Each had a winning 
smile, which outlived disease and hard wrestling with the world, and 
lingered around the lips when life was gone. 

No term could be applied to both with more propriety than that of 
men of highly cultivated minds. But in this, also, their resemblances 
and differences were strongly marked and numerous. Charles laid the 
foundations of his scholarship in the Boston Latin School ; and, passing 
from thence to the scholarly influences of Harvard, made himself 
friends in Greece and Home, and drank at the " pure wells of English 
undefined." George stopped on the threshold of his classical studies, 
and, as yet almost a boy, plunged into the vortex of active life. While 
Charles was studying men in books, George was studying them by 
daily intercourse, both to the same end, — that they might be useful to 
their fellow-men. It was natural, therefore, that one should be a close 
and independent observer of men and things, while the other saw 
them through the medium of other minds. Charles was the most as- 
siduous reader I ever knew, and George the closest observer. An 
honorable ambition entered into the motives of both. Both met on the 
common ground of duty and principle. Quick in their sympathies, 
they keenly enjoyed the recognition of their companions in labor. 

On all the great questions of the day they felt and thought alike. 
They were too much in earnest to talk for victory. The conversation 
of both was distinguished by variety and elegance ; by exactness of 
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thought and richness of illustration. Firmness of purpose, elevation 
of aim, reverence for the good and holy, moral courage of the highest 
order, firm faith in the dignity of human nature, belonged to both alike ; 
and to both alike belonged a definite purpose, which could neither be 
mistaken nor misunderstood, and for want of which many men, other- 
wise great, have lived and struggled in vain. Charles lived to accom- 
plish his purpose. Come what may, his place in history is secure. 
George fell by the way with longings which were never satisfied. 

After this just and discriminating statement, — graphic and 
individual, a true life-portrait drawn with an impartial fidel- 
ity, yet warm with affection, — few words in addition are 
needed. 

At the early age of forty-six, Mr. Sumner passed away. 
The brief period allotted to him was crowded with activity, 
and devoted to worthy ends. Thrown absolutely upon his 
own resources, he fought his way through difficulties, and 
made for himself a position in every country he visited. Re- 
turning to his own land with unusual acquirements, he con- 
secrated them all to his country's service. 

Still it may be asked, Was his life a success? If the acqui- 
sition of wealth or the holding of high office be the test of 
success, these certainly could not be claimed for him. If, 
however, to have led a life of industry, integrity, and honor ; 
to have made the fullest use of every faculty and opportu- 
nity; to have won the confidence of men of genius, and the 
co-operation of the wisest and ablest minds; to have pos- 
sessed the affection of as pure and true hearts as ever beat ; 
to have been beloved, not only by his kindred, but by a wide 
circle both of young and old, through widely severed coun- 
tries; and when struck down suddenly by disease, to have 
borne it with courage and fortitude, and at last to have met 
the end with a cheerful and confiding trust, — if this be suc- 
cess, then such success was his. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

EEV. EDMUND HAMILTON SEARS, D.D. 

BY CHANDLER ROBBINS. 



Edmund Hamilton Sears was born in Sandisfield, Berk- 
shire County, Massachusetts, the sixth day of April, 1810. 
He was a descendant from the Pilgrim, Richard Sears, who 
came over with the last company of the Leyden exiles, and 
landed at Plymouth, May 8, 1630.* 

His father was a farmer in moderate circumstances, but in- 
telligent, independent, public-spirited, of sound judgment and 
sturdy integrity. Though without the advantage of early 
education, he was fond of reading good books and had an 
almost passionate admiration for poetry. He was virtually the 
founder of the Sandisfield town library, and was honored by 
his fellow-citizens with various important trusts. The follow- 
ing notices of his character and of some of the incidents of the 
early life of his son are found among the papers of the latter. 
It is to be regretted that these autobiographical memoranda 
are so few: — 

"My memory reaches back very distinctly to the time when I was 
five years old, and I have some dreamy impressions of something 
anterior to that date. My father was then in very moderate, even 
straitened, circumstances. My mother was industrious and frugal, but 
she appreciated well the advantages of education, and always kept us 
at school. 

" My father was a man of sound judgment and very strong feeling. 
Though his early education was scanty, he became a man of consider- 
able information, and had some taste for books. He had a natural 
love for poetry, and 1 have no doubt that was one of the circumstances 
which went to determine my tastes and pursuits. My earliest recollec- 
tions are associated with his reading, or rather chanting of poetry, — 

* The patronymic was variously spelled : Sarre, Sarres, Syer, Sayer, Seears, 
Seers, Sears. The last mode of spelling was adopted by the children of 
Richard. 
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for he never read without a sort of sing-song tone. He was a great 
admirer of Pope's Iliad, and would read it by the hour. Some- 
times when busily engaged he would break out in a chant of several 
lines from that poem ; and the lines, — 

" ' Achilles' wrath, to Greece the direful spring,' &c, 

became familiar to me before I knew aught else of the Grecian hero. 
And the lines, — 

" ' Haste, on thy life, and fly these hostile plains, 
Nor ask presumptuous what the king detains,' 

became nursery rhymes, and I was afterward surprised to find them 
in Homer. He was also a great admirer of Watts's Lyrics, and some 
of them he was for ever repeating. Almost the first emotion of the 
sublime that was ever awakened in me was by hearing him read 
with great gusto one of Watts's Psalms, declaring it equal to Homer. 
It is the nineteenth. The original ought to inspire any translator 
who had but a single spark of genius. I recollect a few lines to this 
day, which would not out of my memory. Homer's description of 
Jupiter giving the nod is indeed tame in comparison, or the descent 
of the gods, and their taking part in the engagement, in the twelfth 
book of the Iliad. The following are passages of the psalm : — 

" ' To earth he came, the heavens before him bowed, 
Beneath his feet deep midnight stretched her shroud : 
Cherubic hosts his sun-bright chariot form, 
His wings the whirlwind, and his voice the storm. 
Around his car thick clouds their curtains spread, 
And wrapped the conclave in a boundless shade. 

" ' Before His path o'erwhelming splendors came, 
The clouds dissolved, all nature felt the flame, 
From his dread throne a voice in thunder broke, 
The wide world trembled when the Eternal spoke.' 

"About this time my father brought home from the library Pope's 
Works, in two volumes, and I was completely bewitched by the har- 
mony of the numbers. I was just old enough to be charmed with 
sound without sense, and the ' Pastorals ' I thought equal to the 
music of the spheres. 

" ' Sappho to Phaon ' and ' Eloise to Abelard ' I thought incom- 
parable, and would almost have given my life to have written the 
' Messiah ' or ' Windsor Forest.' Afterward I began to read Pope's 
Homer myself, and became so familiar with its contents that I could 
repeat whole books from beginning to end. 

" This rhyming propensity, early waked up within me by Pope, 
proved a benefit to me of a kind which I was then little aware of. It 
did not, as I then thought it would, make me immortal, but it gave me 
a command of the English language such as I could not have gained 
by being drilled, during these romantic years of boyhood, through all 
the Latin class-books in existence. 

29 
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" In puzzling my head to find a word that rhymed, I was taking the 
best course to enlarge my vocabulary and acquire a graceful and ner- 
vous style. My ear became unusually quick to the harmonies of lan- 
guage, and I do not think I could have had a more profitable exercise 
in the best classical school in New England. I was mastering the 
English tongue, and making it flexible as a medium of thought, without 
any disgusting associations of crabbed lessons and pedagogues. 

" The most profitable works furnished me by the public library — 
books of history, biography, and travels — were read by me with in- 
creasing interest and excited many high resolves and bright anticipa- 
tions. Such books as Waldo's Lives of Perry and Decatur, and the 
Life of Putnam, caused many a throb of patriotism and made me quite 
proud of my country. But all along I had aspirations which my natural 
shyness would not suffer me to disclose. I actually fell to sermonizing 
when not more than twelve years old, and among others wrote a dis- 
course in full from Luke xvi. 25, which I delivered to a full assembly 
of alder-bushes, but which no one else ever heard. My manuscripts 
were all carefully hidden away from the family for fear of ridicule, to 
which I was keenly alive. I copied Governor Brooks's message entire 
and delivered it to the Legislature of both Houses assembled in imagi- 
nary conclave. I had pleadings and counter-pleadings before imagi- 
nary judges, and, in fine, there was nothing in the department of 
law, theology, or of poetry over which my fancy did not rove for 
laurels. 

" But all this time I was kept steadily at work on my father's farm. 
My father had become engrossed in public business ; my elder brother 
had gone South ; my other brother, a year and a half older than my- 
self, was left with me exclusively to take charge of affairs at home." 

It is seldom that the circumstances which shape the charac- 
ter of the future man are so distinctly seen as in the case of 
Mr. Sears. In addition to those which are brought to view 
in the foregoing reminiscence, not only the pure and simple 
habits of the guardians and companions of his childhood 
(which constituted the healthful moral atmosphere which he 
breathed) but also the grand and beautiful scenery of his 
native place had a not unimportant part. The mountains, 
among which Sandisfield lies embosomed, especially impressed 
his youthful imagination. He looked upon them at first with 
a feeling of veneration which was afterward mingled with 
love. He referred to them often in conversation with evi- 
dent delight, and their images frequently reappear in his 
writings. They were evidently associated with his early 
religious feelings, and seem almost to have had a subtile 
connection with his youthful consecration to his Master's 
service. He fondly clung to their old Indian names, and 
regarded with indignation the proposal to substitute for them 
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those of distinguished men. His strong and abiding attach- 
ment to these Berkshire Hills found expression in the 
charming lines, written, in his old age, near the home of 
Wordsworth, in immediate view of the celebrated mountains 
of the Lake district : — 

" But not less lovely or sublime 
Are mountains that I used to climb ; 
No skyey tint of softer hue 
Adorns Helvellyn's wall of blue, 
Nor does the day drop sweeter smiles 
On Grasmere or Winander's isles 
Than those beneath Taghanic's * eye, 
Where Berkshire's vales and landscapes lie." 

His physical constitution was strengthened and his prac 
tical ability developed by an abundance of hard work. 
When he was about twelve years old, he and his brother, 
who was two or three years his senior, took almost entire 
charge of the farm in the winter time beside attending 
school. 

His first essays at poetical composition were as early as his 
tenth year. It is told of him, that at about that period, while 
working in the field, he composed two verses of poetry, writing 
them with chalk upon his hat, and carried them to the house 
to exhibit. They were not remarkable, but the family re- 
fused to believe they were his own production unless he 
wrote another stanza on the spot to supplement them, which 
he did. 

His father, with a wise discernment of his natural abilities 
and tastes, formed a purpose of giving him a more extended 
course of studies than could have been obtained at the com- 
mon school. He sent him to the Westfield Academy, the 
nearest classical school to his own village. Having com- 
pleted his preparatory studies at this institution, he entered 
the Sophomore class at Union College, Schenectady, then at 
the height of its prosperity, in 1831. With a natural thirst 
for knowledge, grateful to his family for having provided 
him, at some sacrifice, with the means of obtaining a liberal 
education,fully appreciating the advantages he enjoyed at the 
college, and habitually diligent and conscientious in the per- 
formance of duty, he devoted himself to his studies with an 
earnestness of purpose which secured for him the esteem of 
the Faculty and an honorable rank in his class. He excelled 
particularly in general scholarship, and as a writer he had no 
superior. He was a frequent contributor to a college period- 

* Since named Everett. 
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ical called " The Parthenon," and was for a time one of its 
editors. His poems are more vigorous and graceful than are 
usually found in such literature, but are chiefly interesting 
from the choice of subjects. " Regarded from this point of 
view, some of them are not unworthy precursors of such 
later lyrics as ' Old John Brown ' and the ' Song of the 
Stars and Stripes.' " One of them is occasioned by a pathetic 
incident in the Greek Revolution, and is an arraignment of 
the barbarities of the Turks. Another, called " The Battle 
of Lexington," is a stirring appeal to arms supposed to be 
given the night before the battle took place. Another, bear- 
ing the title of " The Murderer's Last Hour," would indicate 
that the author, like most men of ardent and generous na- 
tures, passed through a season in which he condemned the 
infliction of capital punishment. Another poem, written for 
a prize which was divided between him and another competi- 
tor, was on a Scriptural subject, " The Cities of the Plain." 
Such a choice of subjects gives some idea of the breadth 
and quickness of his moral sympathies, which made him. all 
his life, scorn injustice. And yet it is curious to notice that, 
in one of the literary reviews he furnished to the magazine, 
he laments that the question of slavery had led some of the 
most promising of our poets to abandon the purest forms of 
art in their protest against a great moral evil. His papers in 
prose are written with ease and manifest more discrimination 
and thought than are usually found in college magazines.* 

Mr. Sears often referred to the character and influence of 
Dr. Nott, the president of the college, and always with 
warm expressions of gratitude and respect. Dr. Nott taught 
the Senior class in Moral Philosophy, and met them more as 
if they were his own children or friends than ordinaiy pupils. 
There was no conventional or formal restraint to obstruct 
their intercourse. Dr. Nott talked with them in a pleasant, 
friendly way, often intermingling his conversation with shrewd 
advice. His parting injunction to them, as they went forth 
into the world, was to take with them their Bibles and their 
Shakespeares, as they would find in them the sum of all 
wisdom. 



* I am indebted for this account of Mr. Sears's writings at college to a 
sketch, in manuscript, of his life, prepared for the use of his family, by his son 
Edmund Hamilton Sears (H. C. 1874), who, in intellectual and moral traits, 
closely resembles his father. I am also under obligation to him for permission 
to make a free use of his Reminiscences whenever it might suit my purpose. 
I have availed myself of this permission in several instances, especially and 
largely in the notice of Mr. Sears's life at Wayland and Weston. 
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After graduating from college, Mr. Sears began the study 
of law, and read for some months in a lawyer's office. But, 
although he did not undervalue these legal studies as a means 
of mental discipline, and although he had natural qualities 
which would have fitted him for a successful career as a 
lawyer, yet still stronger tastes and the influence of high 
spiritual aspirations soon turned his attention to another and 
more congenial profession. He entered the Divinity School 
at Cambridge in 1835, and having completed the usual course 
of theological studies in 1837, he began to preach as a mis- 
sionary at Toledo, where he remained nearly a year. Soon 
after his return to the East, he received a call from the Unita- 
rian Church at Wayland, Massachusetts, which, though very 
small in numbers, was, for that reason, the more inviting 
to him on account of his comparatively feeble health. The 
call was cordially accepted, and he was ordained as minister 
of that church in 1839. 

After remaining at Wayland a little more than two years, 
he received and accepted an urgent call from the First Con- 
gregational Church in Lancaster, Massachusetts, and was in- 
stalled Dec. 23, 1840, as successor of the Rev. Dr. Nathaniel 
Thayer, who had then recently died, after a long and honor- 
able ministry. He found here a wider field of usefulness, an 
appreciative congregation, a pleasant and intelligent social 
circle, and many devoted friends. In one of the loveliest 
towns of Massachusetts, and with the bright prospect of a 
successful and happy ministry, he established his new home 
and entered upon his chosen work. But the pastoral care of 
so numerous a flock overtaxed his physical strength, and his 
lungs suffered from the strain made necessary in the pulpit 
of so large a church. His health at length failed, it was 
feared beyond recovery, and, to the great reluctance equally 
of the society and himself, he was compelled to resign his 
charge. With a heavy heart, attended by the unanimous 
sympathy and benedictions of his numerous friends in Lancas- 
ter, he left behind him the pleasant scenery which he admired, 
and the sacred labors to which he had consecrated his best 
energies and given his warmest affections, and turned his 
steps again to the humbler scene of his earlier ministry. 

His scanty means were little more than sufficient for the 
purchase of a small farm. His health was so enfeebled that 
he was hardly able to walk and was obliged to spend a large 
part of the time on his couch. It was a sad thought to him 
that he might never again be able to resume the sacred duties 
which he loved. For a time the prospect before him was 
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dark and disheartening, and his faith and courage were put 
to the severest test. But gradually, by rest and the kind- 
est and most judicious care and nursing, he recovered his 
strength and spirits ; and, to the great gratification of his 
former parishioners, he entered once more upon the work of 
the ministry in Wayland. 

He found here a small circle of cultivated people whose 
society he greatly enjoyed, and who fully appreciated his 
character and influence. These he served not only as a pas- 
tor, but as an educator and director of their literary tastes. 
Among other means which he devised for their improvement, 
a Reading Club was formed, of which he was the leading 
spirit, and his fine discrimination and ready appreciation of 
what was best in literature was of great service. The best 
books were selected for reading, while those which were 
ephemeral were scarcely touched. The quiet enjoyment to 
be drawn from literature and friendly conversation was 
deemed amply sufficient ; none other was desired or thought 
of. In a more general way Mr. Sears tried to be of service 
to the community. He was a member of the Library Com- 
mittee, and it was largely through his influence that the selec- 
tion of books made was an unusually choice one, including 
an ample proportion of the standard works in history, biogra- 
phy, and science. He also served upon the School Committee, 
and, when the High School was given up, he secured through 
private subscriptions, in which he bore his part, the mainte- 
nance of a school where the higher grade of studies was 
taught. 

His home was in a retired spot, about a mile from the 
centre of the village. His quiet life here, while congenial to 
his tastes, afforded him a favorable opportunity for study, 
meditation, and writing for the pulpit and the press, of which 
he gladly and faithfully availed himself. His sermons were 
prepared with great care, and he was always reluctant to 
repeat them even when urged by his parishioners to do so. 
Three of his earlier works, " Regeneration," " Foregleams of 
Immortality," and "Pictures of the Olden Time," were com- 
posed at this period. Many articles also, both of a graver 
and lighter character, were written for the " Monthly Relig- 
ious Magazine," of which he was one of the editors. 

His connection with the church at Wayland had been in 
all respects pleasant and profitable, and he was urged not to 
sever it, but he seemed to think that his work there was done. 
He had a conscientious feeling that he had given to the 
society all he had to give, and that it would be for its true 
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welfare that he should relinquish his office in favor of a suc- 
cessor who might awaken in the people a new interest, and 
do what he had left undone. He was not desirous to enter 
upon a new field of duty immediately, but he was not allowed 
to remain long in retirement. 

He was soon invited to supply the pulpit of the First Parish, 
in the neighboring town of Weston, whose venerable pastor, 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Field, was beginning to suffer from infirmi- 
ties incident to old age. At the end of a year, the con- 
gregation, having become more and more interested in his 
preaching, tendered to him a unanimous call to become their 
minister as colleague of Dr. Field. His installation took place 
in May, 1865. The society at Weston was small, though 
somewhat larger than that which he had left at Wayland. 
It was composed in a great measure of the lineal descendants 
from the good old families which had given a character of 
respectability to the town. Its members were pacific and 
united, generally intelligent and conservative, and not exact- 
ing toward their minister. The. dimensions and construction 
of the meeting-house were such as to make it easy for the 
preacher to be heard in all parts without undue exertion. 

His relations to the people were of a pleasant and friendly 
character. " His new house was an attractive one, not 
affording the retirement of the one he had left, as it was on 
the main street of the village, but he was not sorry to see a 
little more of the world. Those long years of seclusion at 
Wayland had had their charm, but now that his life was 
drawing to a close, he was glad of the opportunity of a little 
more human companionship. Living nearer to Boston, he 
went there more frequently to find literary and social en- 
joyment. 

" His frugal manner qf living, and the sums realized from 
his books, had made him more independent, so that his life 
through the coming years was less a struggle than it had 
been." 

After fully satisfying all the demands made upon his time 
by his parishioners, there were still left to him many hours of 
leisure which he could devote to general reading and literary 
labors. He read works upon geology and astronomy, and in 
his drives and walks made the knowledge he gained from 
them of service in studying the structure of the earth about 
him, and in fixing the stars and constellations at evening. 
Much of his time was devoted to the production of what may 
be justly regarded the most important work of his life, " The 
Fourth Gospel, the Heart of Christ." It was a work slowly 
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matured, and had given the chief direction to his study for 
fifteen years. Before he left Wayland he learned to read 
fluently in German, in order that he might study thoroughly 
the most recent criticisms of the New Testament. He found 
a study of certain phases of Greek philosophy also necessary, 
as well as some investigations of the early Hindu and Persian 
religions. And upon the New Testament itself, particularly 
the writings of John, he bestowed a critical and searching 
examination, which resulted in giving new strength and 
clearness to convictions which he had always cherished. To 
the latest phases of scientific thought he also devoted much 
attention, and read with great care some of the best works 
upon evolution, the conservation of energy, and kindred sub- 
jects. The results of these scientific researches he has em- 
bodied in the chapter entitled " Transparencies of Nature," 
one of the most remarkable in the whole work. 

He had studied the geography of Palestine, and the books 
of travels in that interesting country, so thoroughly and 
minutely that one who reads his descriptions of the scenery 
and' holy places cannot easily believe that they were not 
written after actual personal observation. 

Yet, absorbing as these studies were, they did not distract 
him from his regular and official duties. Besides writing many 
sermons, he made frequent contributions to the magazine of 
which he was an associate editor. When he was engaged in 
the historical studies necessary for the composition of " Pic- 
tures of the Olden Time," he wrote an article suggested by 
them on " William the Silent," which appeared in the " North 
American Review." So now, while busy with the works of 
the great German thinkers, he wrote two articles for the 
" Religious Magazine," upon German philosophy, tracing its 
development from Kant to the present day. It was these 
same studies, in part, which enabled him to write one of his 
ablest essays, which was ultimately published in the maga- 
zine, — the one on "Religious Naturalism," which he deliv- 
ered, as an address, before the Alumni of the Divinity School 
at Cambridge. 

In 1873, the quiet and regular flow of his life at Weston 
was interrupted by a most pleasing incident. A small party 
of friends who were about to visit Europe invited him to join 
their company. He had been told that he would meet with 
a most cordial greeting in England from those who had read 
his books, from some of whom he had received letters ex- 
pressive of the pleasure and benefit they had received from 
his writings. The circulation of his works there had been 
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almost as wide as in America. He was quite familiar, too, 
with English history, and was glad of an opportunity to visit 
the spots of which he had read. The thoughts that came to 
him as he looked upon the beautiful landscape of the Lake 
Country he has himself embodied in one of his latest and best 
poems. From the scenes around him and the poet who lived 
among them, they turned, as we have already seen, to his 
own Berkshire Hills, and to the Creative Mind of which 
nature was to him ever the symbol and the veil. 

His welcome in England was far warmer and wider than 
the assurances of his friends had prepared him to antici- 
pate. The Unitarian clergymen tendered him a dinner and 
reception, passing exceedingly friendly and appreciative reso- 
lutions, while their speeches were equally cordial. After his 
return home, although still in feeble health, a little more than 
a year of quiet, pleasant labor remained to him before he met 
the accident which resulted ultimately in his death. 

Mr. Sears was an impressive preacher. His manner in the 
pulpit was quiet, serious, and dignified. He spoke as one 
thoroughly in earnest ; who " believed and therefore spake," 
like a prophet who felt that he had a message from God to 
deliver. He rarely used any gestures in the pulpit; only 
occasionally raising his arm and pointing upward, as if his 
thoughts were directed to the Great Object of reverence, and 
the Source of inspiration and wisdom. But both his face and 
form were animated by intense interest in his theme, and his 
whole person became expressive of his thought. 

His sermons were eminently spiritual, invariably marked 
by originality and freshness, and enriched by the fruits of 
study, meditation, and deep religious experience. He loved 
to treat the highest themes of Christian speculation, and, like 
the apostle to the Gentiles, feeling that he was " set for the 
defence of the gospel," rejoiced to encounter its open assail- 
ants, and to expose and ward off the covert attacks of its 
secret foes. His aim was the instruction and edification of 
his hearers, not to excite transient emotion or to stimulate to 
sudden effort. The objection has been sometimes made to 
his preaching that it was too quiet and meditative, adapted 
rather to the comparatively small class of those who were 
already pursuing the Christian course, and not suited to the 
many who needed to be awakened and urged to exchange a 
worldly for a religious life. But it should be remembered, 
that while the ultimate end of all true preaching is the same, 
— to bring men into the filial relation to God through repent- 
ance and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, — yet the modes of 
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accomplishing this object are various, and the gifts of the 
true preacher different. The type of Christian character after 
which Mr. Sears endeavored to mould the characters of his 
people was that which he exemplified in his own life, and 
which he was especially gifted to produce. And who will 
say that, in laboring faithfully and earnestly and with a good 
measure of success for such a result, he did not render honor 
to the Divine Pattern of a child of God and do the work of 
a true evangelist ? 

Mr. Sears was a Unitarian, though his sympathies were 
confined to no sect and though in some important points he 
differed from the majority of that denomination. Some of 
his doctrinal views, particularly in regard to the person and 
nature of Christ, were more nearly in accord with those of 
the body of Christians called evangelical. They also show 
the influence of Swedenborg, whose works he had thoroughly 
studied and for whom as a theologian he had high esteem. 
But more than all they were his own, and, considering the 
sacred mystery of the subject, were expressed with great 
positiveness and even boldness. Indeed, they were so origi- 
nal and peculiar that it is doubtful if they would fit in to the 
system of any school of theologians or even meet with the 
entire assent of any individual Christian. In his admirable 
chapter, in his work " The Fourth Gospel, the Heart of 
Christ," entitled " Converging Lines," Mr. Sears expresses 
not only his devoted loyalty to the Lord Jesus Christ, but 
his love and sympathy for all his disciples of every name 
and age, and depicts that glorious consummation which he 
hoped for and confidently expected, and which was the ob- 
ject of his own labors and prayers. 

" He always studied to render faithful service to the denomination 
where Providence had placed him, not by trying to conform to the 
average opinions of the denomination, but by trying to grasp and 
bring forth anew the vital truths essential alike to individual progress 
and denominational life. In the fulfilment of this high purpose he 
often found himself standing almost alone, and this isolation was 
deeply painful to him. Not that his courage ever faltered, for his life 
was marked by many an act of independence, and many times he 
threw his whole influence in opposition to his warmest friends ; but 
few knew how much this independence cost him. He was acutely 
sensitive, shrinking from an unkind criticism, dreading publicity, self- 
depreciating, retiring, though not reserved iu disposition. In his latest 
years, when he most longed for sympathy and fellowship, the deep 
convictions to which long years of patient study had brought him, and 
his position as one of the editors of the ' Monthly Religious Magazine ' 
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made him a leader in the contest between the extremes of the denomi- 
nation with which he acted. His disposition was unswervingly just, 
and he always took the greatest pains not to misrepresent the views 
nor impugn the motives of any person ; but he had a keen eye for the 
weak points of an argument and ready powers of debate and satire. 
How unreservedly he threw himself into the conflict, the pages of the 
magazine bear 'record. He did not escape the harsh criticism and 
misrepresentation that he expected, but these roused no bitterness in 
his spirit ; he never for merely personal reasons replied to any attack. 
If at times his words seemed sharp and emphatic, they were the ex- 
pression of earnest feeling and strong conviction, never of intolerance 
nor unkindness." * 

Mr. Sears's religious books, bearing indubitable marks of 
strong faith, sincere piety, deep thought, and rich experience, 
breathing a truly catholic and Christian spirit, and written 
in an attractive style, have met with a wide circulation, and 
carried instruction and comfort far beyond denominational 
limits. His " Pictures of the Olden Time," a work of a 
different class, shows the versatility of his powers, and sug- 
gests what he might have accomplished if he had turned his 
attention to other departments of literature than that to 
which his pen was consecrated. Although, as the author 
remarks in his preface, it is " neither romance nor pure his- 
tory," it may not improperly be called an historical romance, 
founded on important events with which some of his remote 
ancestors were connected, and is designed to illustrate their 
characters. Its descriptions of the public scenes in which 
they were actors are graphic and historically accurate ; its 
pictures of domestic life and of the manners of the period 
referred to are skilfully drawn ; the portraits of individuals 
are spirited and lifelike, and the whole story interesting. 

Mr. Sears had all the qualities of a true poet. Many of 
his lyrical pieces are admirable. His two Christmas hymns, 
one beginning with the line, — 

" Calm on the listening ear of night," 

and the other with the words, — 

" It came upon the midnight clear, 
That wondrous song of old," 

are universally regarded as among the finest in the English 
language. The former was written while he was a student 

* From the preface to a volume of Mr. Sears's sermons entitled " Christ in 
the Life," selected and published after his death by his son, Francis B. Sears. 
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in the Divinity School at Cambridge, and was first published 
anonymously. 

We have thus briefly sketched what would generally be 
called an uneventful life, marked by no striking circum- 
stances, made interesting by no variety of incident, calm and 
even in its flow, and narrow in its local boundaries. But 
in view of the highest purposes of existence, when we regard 
the intrinsic excellence of its character, the purity, power, 
and wide circuit of its influence, and the amount and richness 
of its fruits, it may justly be classed with lives of the high- 
est order. We have seen that, from the first, it was animated 
by an aspiring spirit, fired by a noble ambition, directed and 
governed by the highest principles, devoted to the attain- 
ment and dissemination of knowledge and wisdom and vir- 
tue, to the search and service of the truth ; uninfluenced by 
the fear or favor of man, steadily growing in spiritual worth 
and power, ever reaching forth and pressing on and bearing 
others upward after him toward those things which are 
before and above. 

Though diffident and somewhat reserved in general soci- 
ety, in his family and among his friends Mr. Sears was 
genial and agreeable. His conversation was always interest- 
ing. He had a rich vein of humor and playful moods with- 
out frivolity, which were all the more charming by reason 
of his usual gravity. 

Although not generally demonstrative, no one could 
give a more hearty greeting to a friend. His face lighted 
up with welcome, and his whole manner was so warm 
and cordial that it was pleasant even to witness it. Yet he 
never was insincere, and no one could ever think that his 
demonstration meant more than was really felt. He could 
give his kindly impulses a freer play than most could do 
because he was at once so tender and so constant. And, at 
the same time, his character was so elevated and self-con- 
tained and he seemed to walk so serenely on his own heights 
of spiritual vision, that all who approached him felt that he 
was at a certain distance from them, though his manner was 
most cordial. 

His character was strongly marked, independent and origi- 
nal. Few men have been less influenced and moulded by 
the habits and opinions of others. Without assuming an 
antagonistic attitude or giving offence by a show of cold 
indifference to the views and ways of those around him, he 
held firmly to his own. His opinions upon all subjects were 
positive and expressed with positiveness. The large propor- 
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tion which the stronger qualities bore to the other elements 
of his nature may not have been generally understood or 
appreciated. His amiable disposition and his modest and 
unassuming manners covered them as with a softening veil. 
But occasionally, as for instance when injustice and oppres- 
sion were to be denounced, or selfishness to be rebuked, or 
some cherished opinion to be defended, or an attack upon 
things held sacred to be repelled, or when an attempt was 
made to entice him to assent to what he could not approve, 
or to be silent when he ought to condemn, this veil was rent 
asunder by the intensity of his feeling, and the latent force of 
his nature made apparent to all. Though never self-assert- 
ing, he was not wanting in self-respect ; though bashful even 
to shyness, his bearing was always dignified and manly. 
While he never seemed to look down upon you, you gener- 
ally found yourself looking up to him. Though he listened 
respectfully to the opinions of others, they waited with defer- 
ence for the expression of his own. 

In the autumn of 1874, he received a severe injury by a fall 
from a tree in his orchard, which caused a shock to his con- 
stitution from which he was never to recover. He was 
obliged to give up not only his public duties, but all intel- 
lectual labors, and to resign himself to the quiet of his couch 
and to the patient and submissive endurance of inactivity and 
bodily suffering. He was more serious and quiet than he had 
ever been, but very genial, and able to appreciate what was 
humorous. He lived in such stillness that he seemed more 
than ever open to impressions from the spiritual world, and 
almost to catch its voices. Not a great while before his death 
he wrote, in a journal in which from time to time he recorded 
peculiarly memorable experiences, an impressive dream that 
came to him. He dreamed, he said, that he appeared among 
the blest society of heaven, but was distressed by a sense of 
his own evil, until the Lord freed him from it, and fitted 
him for the company of the angels. " Glorious view ! " he 
adds, " the sin, the error, the weakness all mine ! The holi- 
ness and righteousness all from God." 

At times his health seemed to be in a measure restored. 
Only two weeks before his death he appeared unusually well. 
He wrote a short sermon upon " Everlasting Life," and 
thought that by the time spring came round he would be 
able to resume his sacred labors, though with a more quiet 
and subdued activity. But this transient energy was but a 
final flicker of the lamp of life before its dying out. He be- 
came suddenly ill with pneumonia, and sank so fast that 
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before he realized his condition, and could bid farewell 
to his family and friends, he became too weak to speak. 
After a few days of severe bodily suffering, there came, on a 
Sabbath morning, Jan. 16, 1876, a short season of uncon- 
sciousness. He lay in peaceful slumber until he ceased to 
breathe. His congregation at the time were gathered for 
worship in his church. Tidings of his decease were conveyed 
to the officiating minister, in the midst of the service, and, 
though not unexpected, having been announced from the 
pulpit in a few feeling words, were received by the people 
with deep emotion. His funeral took place from the church, 
"Wednesday, Jan. 19, 1876. It was attended not only by 
his parishioners and many citizens of Weston, but by a 
large number of clergymen and other friends from Boston 
and the neighboring towns. 

His body was laid at rest in the new cemetery at Weston, 
a retired spot in the shadow of a grove at some distance 
from the highway. Over his grave stands a simple marble 
slab with the inscription : " He that overcometh, the same 
shall be clothed in white raiment, and I will confess his name 
before my Father and before his angels." 

Mr. Sears was married Nov. 7, 1839, to Ellen, daughter of 
Hon. Ebenezer Bacon, of Barnstable, Massachusetts. They 
had four children, — Katherine, born Feb. 25, 1843, died Jan. 
12, 1853 ; Francis Bacon, born Jan. 21, 1849 ; Edmund 
Hamilton, born April 20, 1852 ; Horace Scudder, born Feb. 
26, 1855. 
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